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YORKSHIRE DIALECTS. 

During a visit to Yorkshire this last 
small book fell into my hands, which 
be a reprint from the columns of a newspaper 
before the type had been distributed. It had 
neither date nor author’s name, and the gentleman 
who lent it to me for a single evening, could give 
no further account of it than that he had bought 
it at a second-hand book store in Leeds for a 
trifling sum. The author, whoever he may be, 
had entered into a rather copious description of 
scenery, antiquities, and the manners of the peo- 
ple, but seemed greatly puzzled with the provin- 
cialisms that he met with in the different parts of 
the county. He falls into several errors by fol- 
lowing the glossaries, most of which are very im- 
perfect, and treat many common words as cor- 
tuptions of a more correct dialect, or give them 
only a limited or perverted meaning. ‘The fact is, 
that most of the terms in use are parts of, and 
not corruptions of, an original Janguage; and it 
would be an important acquisition to our general 
knowledge if some competent person would give 
us a Dictionary of Yorkshire Words, filling in the 
meanings and “derivations. The intercourse now 
80 great is gradually banishing the old words, 
and I for one should wish them to be recorded 
before they become extinct. 


summer, a 
seemed to 
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The author referred to puzzles himself exceed- 
| ingly by an endeavour to explain words which 
| have clearly a Saxon origin. The Saxon power 

lasted in this country for above 500 years. They, 
the Saxons, laid the foundation of our laws and 
institutions, and gave to the people of this Island 
a new language. It has been enriched by ad- 
ditions from the Norman and other sources; but 
the native power of the Saxon language is no 
where seen to more advantage than in the pro- 
vincial terms which still remain among us. 

I recollect a few of the terms which the author I 
refer to had not understood. In the first place, in 
describing the celebrated strid, which is seen in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Bolton Abbey, and 
after viving the le crt nds of the Heir ol Eger om t, 
and the young bride who perished in an attempt 
to cross the narrow pass, he says that it derives 

its name from the fact, that i be passed by a 
Its name is no doubt 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon word stryth, signi- 
fying the turmoil of the water through a narrow 
passage or channel. He was astonished to hear at 
Thirsk the word flite, which he construes to mean 
a quarrel between two perti It is not strictly 
so: it signifies to scold. Its origin seems to be 
flitan; in the Anglo Saxon, to contend. A ser- 
vant would say of a scolding mistress, she fliting 
ager : or dow t fi le aboot ws: or she’s allas fliting 
aboot summat. He is mistuken in supposing that 
the word fratch is used in the same neighbour- 
I never heard that word used north of 
Leeds ; nor has it precisely the same meaning as 
jlite. Fliting may be performed by one person, 
the other being silent; but fratch requires two. 
Of a man and wife who indulge in continual quar- 
rels, or two neighbours who practise the same 
thing, it would be said they are fratching again, 
or they are always fratching. It includes some- 
thing more than mere words. Its derivation seems 
to be the Saxon word frecost. 

It is important to anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the Yorkshire dialects, to first notice the 
great difference which exists in the several parts 
of the same county, both in the employment of 
words, and in the general pronunciation. The 
distinction is seldom drawn by strangers who 
remark upon the peculiarities of the dialects. In 
my younger days, some forty-five years back, be- 
fore railways had intermingled the people, it wus 
a matter of difliculty for a man from Sheffield and 
a man from the Yorkshire wilds to understand 
each other. 

I may notice also that, when in Flanders, | 
found my intimate knowledge of Yorkshire en- 
abled me to gather the meaning of some of the 
country people, who spoke Flemish only, and I 
brought home a number of Flemish ballads, which 
I have had much amusement in attempting to 
understand by the light of Yorkshire words. I 


can 


man's striding across it. 


hood. 
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am reminded, at the moment of writing, that Dr. 
Hamilton makes reference to an anecdote of Dr. 
Calamy, who, in visiting Friezeland, one of the 
United Provinces, was convinced from the lan- 
guage spoken that it was one of the seats of the 
old Saxons. He adds: — 

“ He,” Dr. Calamy, “ testifies that the language of the 
Frizans in his day bore a great aflinity to the then Eng- 
lish. He mentions a town near the Zuyder Zee, where 
he heard the Lord’s Prayer recited in a tone and dialect 
which he very nearly comprehended. Sir Wm. Temple's 
observations point to the same fact.” 

I observe that Dr. Hamilton is of opinion that 
the Danish and Saxon are shoots from an old 
Gothic stock. T. B. 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 


Suaxspeare Reapines: Sack (2™ 5S. xii. 287.) 
After all the deep and learned discussions by 
commentators on Shakspeare, does not the true 
meaning of sack lie in the word itself? Johnson 
calls it antediluvian ; because, ever since the Flood, 
every nation upon earth have used the term sack, 
and in the same sense—a skin. Sherry sack, or 
Xeres saco (as the card of my wine merchant 
marks it), I take to be pure sherry drawn out of 
the skin in which it was brought down out of the 
mountains. Many years ago I remarked to a 
friend, who put on his hospitable board some prime 
Bucellas: “ What a peculiar flavour it has?” 
He said, “’Tis the smack of the pigskin (hogs- 
head ?) in which the Spaniards bring it down 
over the steep and rugged mountain :” — 

* Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu.” 

Perhaps now they may have better roads, and 
bring down the wine in butts in the wain of 
Bottes —a clumsy dray, drawn by oxen yoked by 
their long horns. ‘The model of this vehicle may 
be seen in many wine-merchants’ windows in 
London. And what is the original meaning of a 
butt? Is it not, like the leathern bottle of anti- 
quity (which you may see hanging up as a sign at 
Hawes’s, close to Temple Bar,) from Bois, bull’s- 
hide? And not only liquids, but corn was an- 
ciently carried in the same material : for the sacks 
which Joseph's brethren opened at the inn were 
simply coria, skins. Just as every commercial 
traveller, even within my remembrance, had sad- 
dle-bags on which he rode through the country. 
These he deposited in the commercia! room when 
he arrived at any town, and gave his horse to the 
ostler to be cared for in the stable. There does 


not seem to me anything far-fetched in this inter- , 


pretation ; and I prefer it to that of Skinner, who, 
in his Etymologicon, says, “ Sack is derived from 
Xeque, a city in Morocco”: but I should say from 
the leather, rather than from a city. Spanish 
leather has always been famous, especially in sock 
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(soccus) and buskin (fois) on the stage. And the 


sacks in which the wine was brought from the 
mountain were nothing else than boots with 
leathern straps, or thongs, (tongue, tongs,) as 
handles. Just as Roman jars (teste or amphore) 
were dwra, for the convenience of moving them 
in or out of the cellar. And why should there 
not be sacks of wine as well as gallons of bread ? 

“ Your hearts are mighty, your skins are whole, let 
burnt sack be the issue.” 

“A huge bombard of sack,” a skin full. The 
living sack in America, 1736-7 (the advertise. 
ment for the sale of which Unrpa has sent you), 
was in genere the Xeres wine which the drawers 
and tapsters served out in Shakspeare’s day to 
Falstaff; if it had a specific name, it was “ Moun- 
tain,” —a wine still marked for sale in the card 
of my wine-merchant, and which a hundred years 
ago was commonly drunk in England, as a silver 
bottle-label in my family plate-chest clearly 
proves. My forefathers used this label constantly 
on their tables and side-boards. 

Queen's GARDENS 

Banquo’s Guost (2" §. xii. 190.) — Notwith- 
standing the view taken in Mr. Lloyd's lines, 
us to the absurdity of representing Banquo’'s 
ghost, there are surely some very cogent reasons 
to be offered on the other side of the question. 
Perhaps it could even be shown that the disposi- 
tion to deny objective reality to spiritual appear- 
ances vitiates a vast quantity of Shakespearian 
criticism. Here follows an excellent passage from 
the Life of John Bannister, the eminent Actor, by 


Mr. Adolphus, advocating, upon the strong 


grounds of dramatic effect, and full appreciation 
of Shakespeare's intentions, the visibility of Ban- 
quo’s ghost : — 


“At the opening of the New Drury Lane Theatre 
(March 12th, 1794), Macbeth was performed, when a fan- 
ciful innovation marked this performance. Banquo’s 
ghost did not appear at the banquet. ‘The audience were 
to suppose that Macbeth fancied he saw him, The idea 
was not absolutely new, but common sense had pronounced 
against it... . In the midst of a 
banquet, for Macbeth to become melancholy mad, and 
rave at an empty chair, is to the serious hardly intelligi- 
ble, to the lively perfectly ludicrous. The terror of the 
incident, as imagined by Shakespeare, depends upon the 
circumstance that a form, presenting itself visibly to Muc- 
beth, is at the same time unseen by the other persons on the 
stage. Now, if the audience see that Macbeth sees the 
ghost, the fact that the guests do not see it is an obvious 
and strong source of dramatic terror: but, if the specta- 
tors are not apprised by their senses, that he sees Ban- 
quo, they cannot forbear sympathising with the guests 
in thinking that he is possest by a strange infirmity — 
awful, perhaps, if the actor can make it so, but not in- 
spiring that kind of awe which belongs to a supernatural 
interposition. Besides, the personal interference of Banquo 
in this scene forms an essential part of his history as a cha- 
racter in this play; his figure, after death, confronting 
Macbeth at the height of his ill-acquired grandeur, forms 
a fine sequel to the relation he has borne to the usurper 
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daring his life. His agency in the drama is finely wound 
up, when the 

‘lesser than Macbeth, and greater ’ 
seats himself in the chair of state, at the royal feast, visi- 
bly to Macbeth, and to the audience, and breaks up the 
banquet ‘ with most admired disorder.’ ” 

I have ventured to italicise two points in this 
extract, as specially bearing upon Shakespeare's 
intentions respecting Banquo. A. Rorre. 

Somers’ Town. 


Ricmarp Suakrsrear.—The Oxford Chronicle 
of April 20th, 1765, says : — 

“ On Sunday last, Richard Shakespear was committed 
to Coventry gaol by Mr. Alderman Hewitt, charged with 
publishing as true a forged and counterfeit bill of ex- 
change and acceptance for 19/. 1s. of Isaac Elton, Esq., 
and Son, merchants in Bristol.” 

B. H. C. 


P.S. John Shakespeare was an alderman of 
London in 1770. 


OLD LIBRARY AT SHIPDHAM. 


In the Parliamentary Report on Public Libra- 
ries (Session, 1849), the Rev. J. J. Smith, for- 
merly Librarian of Caius College, Cambridge, 
stated in evidence that the Parochial Library at 
Shipdham, in Norfolk, contained works printed 
by Caxton, and also by other early printers. 
(See Answer to Question No. 2347, p. 149.) 

In order to ascertain what these “Caxtons 
were, I have lately visited Shipdham ; and as the 
existence of this curious collection is but little 
known, and as the Rector discourages all in- 
quiries, I think some account of it, however im- 
perfect, may be read with interest. 

The Library is not, as stated by Mr. Smith, 
parochial, but rectorial ; that is to say, it belongs 
to the rector for the time being, and is sold with 
the advowson. Shipdham Church is a fifteenth 
century structure, and has some interesting pecu- 
liarities for the lover of Gothic architecture. 
Over the handsome stone porch is a small chamber 
containing the books, access to which is gained 
by a dark and steep stone staircase. The furni- 
ture of the room consists of two very antique 
chairs and a table, while round the walls the 
books are ranged on about twenty deal shelves. 
They are in great disorder, and in a shocking 
state of dust, the library being very seldom 
visited and never used. A hurried examination, 
in which, however, I opened every book larger 
than 12mo, gave me the following idea of the con- 
tents. ‘The only old manuscript is an illuminated 
Psalter in a bold church text, written on vellum, 
probably in the fifteenth century. Of the printed 
books, the bulk consists of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century divinity, with a good sprinkling 
of early editions of the Greek and Latin authors, 
there being very few black-letter volumes in the 


” 
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collection. Not a single specimen of Caxton’'s 
press rewarded my search, the oldest volume I 
saw being The Floure of the Commaundementes, 
folio, 1509, printed by Wynken de Worde. As 
fly-leaves to this are eight folios of an early and 
most rare Hore, in 4to, by the same printer, 
having the remarkable woodcut borders seen in 
Caxton’s Fifteen Oes, of which Hore an imper- 
fect copy, supposed to be unique, is in the British 
Museum (Press-mark C. 35, e.) Besides Pyn- 
son's folio of John Bochas descriuinge the falle 
of princys, princessys and other nobles, 1527, 1 will 
only notice the same printer's reprint in 4to of 
Caxton's Ityal Book. This is very rare, the copy 
in Heber's sale (now in the collection of the Rev. 
J. Corser) being catalogued as unique. 

My time having been taken up in hunting for 
Caxtons, I can add nothing to the above very 
meagre particulars; but surely some book-lover 
in the neighbourhood, who may be fortunate 
enough to obtain a glance at the Catalogue (it 
was absent when I was there) and a few hours 
among the books, will satisfy the very legitimate 
curiosity of those who would like to know a little 
more about the library over the church porch at 
Shipdham. Wirrram Braves. 





Hlinor Rates. 


Wittmortt’s “ Sacrep Poetry.” — Will you 
allow me to correct an oversight in my Lnglish 
Sacred Poetry? Some verses upon “ Philip Sid- 
ney” (p. 38), are described as “uncertain.” After 
the book was printed, I remembered that the lines 
were taken from an elegy by Matthew Roydon. 

Rh. A. Witimorr. 

Bear Wood. 


Tue Exectric Tetecrarn.—As everything 
concerning the history of the electric telegraph 
should be recorded for after reference, I enclose 
an extract from the Mining Journal of Nov. 16, 
1861; the insertion of which in “ N. & Q.” will 
be useful to future historians. The information 
also, I believe, will be interesting to many of 
your readers, as it proved to M. A. M. 

“ The Inventor of the Electric Telegraph. 

“ Str,—As a contribution to the history of telegraphy, 
will you afford space for the following translation from a 
Madrid paper, published in 1790 :—* The Prince of Peace, 
who testifies the most laudable zeal for the progress of 
the sciences, understanding that Dr. Don Francisco Salva 
had read at the Royal Academy of Sciences, at Barce- 
lona, a memoir “On the Application of Electricity to the 
Telegraph,” and presented at the same time an electrical 
telegraph of his own invention, requested to examine the 
apparatus himself. Satisfied with the exactness and 
celerity with which communications may be made by 
means of it, he introduced the Doctor to the King of 
Spain. The Prince of Peace afterwards, in the presence 
of their Majesties and the whole Court, made some com- 
munications by the telegraph completely to their satis- 
faction. The Infant Don Antonio proposes to have one 
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of them on the most complete constraction, which shall 
possess power sufficient to communicate between the 
greatest distances by land or sea. With this view his 
Highness has ordered the construction of a machine, the 
cylinder of which is more than 40 inches in diameter; 
and he intends, as soon as it is finished, to undertake a 
series of curious and useful experiments, in conjunction 
with Dr. Don Salva.’ James Bruce.” 

( Mining Journal, Nov. 16.) 


INTERMENTS IN Donnysrook PARIsH, NEAR 
Dusutx. — Perhaps some of your Irish corre- 
spondents may be able to supply me with informa- 
tion respecting the following individuals, who 
have been interred at either Donnybrook or Ring- 
send, in the parish of Donnybrook ? — 

1. “ Commissary Beckett,” 27th January, 1715. 

2. “ Madam Cleton, in the Chancell of Donebrook,” Ist 
February, 1716. (? The mother of Bishop Clay- 
ton, who was interred at Donnybrook in 1758.) 

3. “ Madam Claxton,” 19th November, 1727. 

4. “Collonel Fitzgerald,” 8th March, 1728. 

5. “ Mr. Maquea, Minister,” 23rd April, 1729. 

6. “ The Reverend Mr. Jones,” 26th April, 1736 

7. “Old Mr. Dallamain,” 7th April, 1737. 

8. “ Reverend Mr. Mullan,” 29th January, 1738 

9. “ Major Francis,” 26th December, 1745. 

10. “ Lady Prendergrast,” 23rd June, 1746. 

11. “ Sir Sheafill Austin,” Ist January, 1756. 

12. “ Rt. Hon. Oliver Fitzwilliams,” 9th May, 1758. 

13. “ The Rev. John Goodichean,” 17th November, 1762. 

14. “John Joeslin, Esq ,” 18th December, 1765. 

15. “Chitwood Eustace, Esq >” 28th May, 1766. 

I have not as yet been able to identify the 
foregoing, of whom I wish to know something 
more than what is so briefly recorded in the parish 
register. ‘The remains of many distinguished in- 
dividuals lie in the old graveyard of Donnybrook, 
which (to say nothing of laymen) is “rich in 
buried ecclesiastics.” ABHBA. 





An Op Fisu. — 

“ We will end with an entry which has utterly floored 
us, and which seems, by the note of interrogation, to 
have equally puzzled Mrs. Green: — ‘Certificate of de- 
livery of an old fish (?) for a mast from the store at 
Portsmouth to Capt. Twiddiman of Dover.’ ” — Saturday 
Review, Nov. 30, 1861, in notice of Calendar of State 
Papers, 1661-2. 

If Mrs. Green, or the writer of the notice, had 
consulted any nautical friend, he would have en- 
lightened them on the subject, as it is a word in 
constant use by seamen; or, in default of such 
friend, a reference to some of our older dic- 


tionaries (such as that of Phillips or Bailey) would | 


have solved the difficulty. The first says : — 


“ Fish (sea-term), any timber made fast to the masts, | 


or yards, to strengthen them.” 
And the latter : 

“ Fish (in sea-affairs), is any piece of timber or plank 
made fast to the masts or yards, to succour or strengthen 
them when they begin to fail, or in danger of breaking.” 

And the former gives also the verb: 


“ To fish the mast, is to strengthen it on above, against 
stress of weather.” 
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The verb is omitted in Phillips, which is the 
older work, and neither of them occur in a modern 
edition of Johnson. W. C. Trevetyay, 

Wallington. 


Common Loperne House. —In the Corporate 
Records of the City of Wells, the following order 
occurs for establishing a lodging house for travel. 
lers, under the date 5 Edw. VI. : — 

“ M’d, That itt is agreed the 21st day of Aprill [5 
Edw. VI.j, by John Godwyn, Sen., then beynge M’r of 
the Towne of Welles, John Jones, Thomas Lewes, and 
Richard Browne, beinge the late Masters of the seide 
Towne, Thomas Attwell, Morrys Llewellin (then beynge 
Constables of the same Towne), Anthony Deynton, Leo- 
nard Dixwell, Samuel Dawkins, Morgan Gitto, Edward 
Bell, Robert Wylimoutt, John Dorwell, Robert Heth, 
and Thomas Roynon, whiche hath appoynted conveny- 
ent Lodging fore Fotemen w'thin the seide Towne, thatt 
is to say, in Southover, the House of Will’m Hayne and 
Henry Howter, and they to lodge onlye such Straungers 
upon theyre good abarynge, and that they receyve no 
Straunger onlesse it bee suche for whome they will an- 
swere for.” 

Iva. 

Tuorneury's Lire or Turner. — I have been 
reading this delightful but over-much desultory 
and episodical book. It abounds with self-cor- 
recting errors (7. e. one statement placed against 
another, often within a few pages, shows the other 
to be inaccurate.) A revise for a new edition, 
sure to be called for, will doubtless discover to 
the genial and gifted biographer these mistakes 
or inadvertencies. I don’t ask space, therefore, 
to point them out; but one little matter I deem 
worth while correcting. At p. 32 of vol. ii., Mr. 
Thornbury assigns to Turner three stanzas from 
one of the well-known and quietly-pleasing “ Pas- 
torals ” of poor John Cunningham the player-poet, 
in all the editions of whose “ Poems” the lines in 
question will be found. While this correction 
and restoration sets aside the biographer’s re- 
marks based on the cited stanzas, I must confess 
that, as an admirer of Cunningham, I am grati- 
fied by the tribute to his genius in Turner's entry 
of them in his “ Note Book.” Perchance this may 
be brought under the eye of Mr. Thornbury. T. 


Queries, 
RICHARD SHELLEY. 


In showing in “N. & Q.” (2™4 S. iii. 392), from 
Le Imprese Illustri of Ruscelli, the origin and 


| meaning of the Sardinian motto “F. E. R. T.,” I 


put a question respecting Riccardo Mussardo, an 
Englishman, the junior among the first created of 
the Knights of the Sardinian order Dell’ Annun- 
ciata, which received an answer from “A De- 
scendant and Representative” of the gallant 
Knight, in vi. 357. This satisfactory answer en- 
courages me now to ask, Who was Riccardo 
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Schellei (Anglice — Richard Shelley ?), Prior 
dInghilterra, a description, with an engraving, 
of one of the quarterings “ dell’ Arme propria 
della casa sua, d’ antici nobiltA in quella Isola 
[d’ Inghilterra],” is given in the above-mentioned 
work, edition of 1584, p. 478 et seq. ? 

This quartering represents a white falcon stand- 
ing erect on a tree in a field azure, with its right 
foot raised and claws extended towards a dove (?), 
which is flying from it, and is thus explained : — 

“Ma la gentilezza, “be di questi Falconi racconta pit 
nobile e notabile Olao Magno, @, che di pura gentilezza, 
all’ alba sciogliono, e lasciano scampar I’ vecello, che di 
notte soglion tener ghermito per iscaldarsi, e difendersi 
dal freddo, che in quella parte Settentrionale ( Moscouia), 

ii ch’ in niun’ altra, @ agghiacciatissimo e incredibile. 

t questo, per quanto si pud comprendere, é quello, che 
viene significato per la gamba alzata con quello stender 
deg!’ artigli, che mostra il presente Falcone, rimasosi in 
quella positura per auer pur dianzi liberato I’ vecello, che 
si vede ancora uol:ndo auanti. E di qui é da credere che 
nascessero in prouerbij : 

“ Gentil Come Vn Falcone ; 
Et in Spagnuolo ; 
S Fidalgo, Como El Gavilan.” 

This explanation describes a singular fact in 
natural history—if fact it be. 

The motto which accompanies the quartering is 
in Spanish: Fe y Fidalyvia. 

“Si pud dunque concludere,” adds Ruscelli, “che quel 
motto, Fe, y Fidalgvia, ® molto bene applicato alla pre- 
sente figura, che... parla in persona del suo Autore, e 
che ambedue insieme, leggiadramente, e con gratia rap- 
presentano il disegno d’ vn personaggio, tale che pretende 
sforzarsi in tutte I’ attioni sue, di satisfar al debito che 
tiene di Christiano, e di Caualiere, come se dicesse, Sia 
quel che pud auenire, io per quel ch’ A me tocca, Fipem 
prestabo Genvsque, ciot fard sempre l’opere che conuen- 
gono & Cauaiiere Cristiano.” 

As until the close of the last century, when the 
rule was relaxed, none but those who could prove 
the true nobility of their descent could obtain ad- 
mission to the order of the Knights of Malta, 
which true nobility Ruscelli thus establishes : — 
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Persia, which appointment would, in Ruscelli’s 
opinion, have resulted in greater benefits to Chris- 
tendom than had been effected for many cen- 
turies, if that barbarian King had not caused 
Sultan Bajazet (I1.?) to be slain by his sons, 
which apparently superseded the necessity of an 
embassy. Who, then, was Riccardo Schellei, Prior 
d'Inghilterra? And—par parenthése—what were 
the arms of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the poet ? 

Ertc. 

Ville-Marie, Canada. 





APPOINTMENT OF CHURCHWARDENS. — These 
officers were, I believe, first appointed by the 
Synod of London, a.p. 1127. According to the 
Canons of 1603, which are still in force, there 
were to be two in each parish; one to be ap- 
pointed by the parson, and the other by the pa- 
rishioners. In the city of Wells this rule has 
never been observed. From the year 1378, when 
the records of the proceedings of the corporate 
body begin, to the year 1581, both churchwardens 
were appointed by the corporation. In 1582 the 
parishioners appointed one, and the corporation 
the other; and this custom has continued up to 
the present time. The corporation also had the 
control of the churchwardens’ accounts, and exer- 
cised the right of allotting the church pews, &c. 
The same body also, for a long period before the 
Reformation, appointed two wardens to eight of 
the altars in the same church. I am desirous of 
ascertaining whether there are other instances in 
which churchwardens are appointed by the cor- 
porate body, with dates, &c., showing how long 
such a custom has prevailed. Ina. 


Epwarp Harsey Bocxerr.—My uncle, Edward 
Halsey Bockett, who died at Bath, Feb. 6, 1813, 
was buried in the nave of the abbey church, near 
the skreen. I was there in the spring of 1860, 


| . . . . . . 
wishing to take the inscription, but searched for 


it in vain. 


“La vera nobilt& si debbia dire quando I’ huomo sia | 


interamente nobile di quattro lati: cio® da quattro suoi 
Avi paterni e materni;” 

it is manifest that Riccardo Schellei, who not 
only obtained admission to the order, but attained 


the high post therein of Prior of [the language | 


of] England, must have been a member of some 
family of the antica nobilta of England ; besides 
which he must have been a man of more than 
ordinary note ; for, according to Ruscelli, he was 
80 much esteemed for his greatness of mind and 
valour by “the truly Catholic and most Christian 
King,” as to have been by him presented per 
gentilhuomo della bocca [whatever that may mean] 
in Inghilterra, and also to have been selected 
from among the many native and foreign knights 
then in his service, to be his Catholic and most 
Christian Majesty's ambassador to the King of 


Can any one inform me what has be- 
come of it ? Juuia R. Bocketr. 


Bradney in Burghfield. 


Bruce or Bannocksurn.— Can any of your 
historical or antiquarian readers throw light upon 
the question of the birth-place of Robert the 
Bruce (I mean “ the Bruce of Bannockburn”) ? 
Is it still one of the uncertainties of history ? Was 
it Turnberry Castle? Or was he really born in 
England ? Scotus. 


Coronet James Cavatirer. —I have a very 
neatly-executed MS. (4to, pp. 241, with “a map 
describing the places mentioned in the book”) 
entitled “Memoirs of the Wars of y® Cevennes, 
under Col. Cavallier, in defence of the Protestants 
persecuted in that country,” &c. As stated on 
the title-page, it was “written in French b 
Colonel Cavallier, and translated into English ;” 
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and according to Lowndes’s Bibliographer's Ma- 
nual (Bohn’s ed.), vol. i. p. 395, the work was 
published in Dublin in 1726, in an 8vo, volume, 
and reprinted there in the following year.* Can 
you oblige me with any particulars of the author? 
Did he publish anything else? and when, and 
where, did he die ? ABHBA, 


Mary Lapy Cuvupteicn, who died in 1710, was 
the author of numerous poetical works, masques, 
operas, &c., which are said to be preserved in the 
family of her descendants. See Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. i. pp. 12-13. Are these MSS. 
still in existence, and in whose possession are 
they ? R. Ineuts. 


Couteaux Freres, Armourers at KiiIncen- 
THAL, Atsace. — Requested, the date when they 
flourished ? 
one.) 

Cape Town. 


Siema Tav. 
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who left England to convert Westphalia in the 
beginning of the eighth century ? They are men- 
tioned in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 24. 
M. L. E. 
Axsr. Goopacrr.—Can any of your readers 
supply the name of the reverend and worthy 
clergyman of Hampshire, who informed Bp. Bur- 
net that his grandfather's grandfather Goodacre, 
primate of Armagh, “being invited to a popish 
lord's house, a monk there drank to him in a 
poisoned liquor on design to poison him, of which 
they both died” ? Nicuoras Pocock, 


Heratpic Vistrations. — Wanted the date of 
the latest published Visitations of Northampton- 
shire if any has been published. Also the date of 
the latest published one of Yorkshire (if any), be- 
fure Dugdale’s. x. 0. 


“Tue House or Mournine,” etc.—I have an 


| octavo, with half-title only : The House of Mourn- 


Niet Doveras, V.D.M. — I possess and have | 


traced some other literary curiosities to a person 


of this name; who was, I believe, a Scottish Uni- | 
versalist preacher, and should much like a refer- | 
ence to any biographical particulars regarding | 


him. He is, I think, identical with one of the 
same name tried at Edinburgh in May, 1817, and 
acquitted of the charge of sedition. A. G. 


Eserun ano Bacn.—Will any correspondent 
of “ N. & Q.” explain the marvellous resemblance 
between a fugue of Eberlin’s contained in Rim- 
bault’s Organist’s Handbook, and a fugue of 
Bach’s which appears in the ninth book of Czer- 
ny's complete edition of J. S. Bach's Works, pub- 
lished by Richault. Of Eberlin’s fugue I do not 
at this moment recollect the key; Bach's is in 
E flat minor. Not only are the fugues alike, but 
absolutely identical. In the avant-propos to this 
ninth book the following note, with reference to 
the E flat minor fugue, occurs : — 

“ No. 13. Fugue Mi b Mineur, p. 66. — Nous n’avons 
pu nous procurer, pour produire cette fugue, qu’une copie 
trds-défectueuse de la succession de Forkel, mais nous 
croyons avoir eu le bonheur de la corriger complétement. 
Or, comme cette fugue est excellente, elle justifiera d’elle- 
méme sa publication. On peut admettre qu’elle a été 
composée & Leipzig, peu apres 1723.” 

More than this ; an instant ago, I opened a huge 
volume of Organ-fugues, compiled by the Abbé 
Lambillotte (published by Schonenberger, Paris), 
and there I found the same fugue again, attri- 
buted to Eberlin, in E minor. How can these 
facts be reconciled ? Georce E, J. Powe. 


Surname Ewatp. —Is the name Ewald de- 


rived from the two brother saints of that name, 








[* The edition of 1727 is the same as that of 1726, with 
a new title-page, and the omission of the list of sub- 
acribers.— Ep. } 


| ters, Edinburgh.” 


ing, or Poems on Melancholy Subjects. A work 


| perfect in itself, with preface, but beginning on 


p. 279. Can any reader tell me the name of the 
lugubrious author, and to what larger volume it 
belongs? At the end, “J. Pillans & Son, Prin- 


H. G. 


Pepicree or Hussey.—Ancient copy formerly 


| in the possession of the Goulde family. Arms at 
the top, Barry of six ermine and gules. Crest, A 


boot turned down ermine, spurred or. Motto, 

“Cor immobyle.” Should this meet the eye of 

the present possessor, would he kindly communi- 

cate with Tue Vicar. 
Hunstanton, Lynn, Norfolk. 


“Lapres’ Eriquette.”—Was any book with 
this title published before the year 1781 ? 
Joun Brucs. 
Lutner’s VERSION ofr THE ArocryPHa.—From 
what has the version of the Apocrypha in Luther's 
Bible been taken? It differs most materially from 
the English received version and from the Septu- 
agint, both which agree together almost entirely. 
Has it been taken from some other version, or is 
it intended merely to convey the general sense? 
I refer more especially to the book of Judith. 
The 2nd chapter (which I take at random) gives 
the following result as compared with the Eng- 
lish version and the Septuagint: Verse 1, iden- 
tical; 2, 3, free translation ; 4, nearly identical ; 
5, tolerably near ; 6, sense given ; 7—13, entirely 


| omitted; 14, nearly identical ; 15—20, sense given; 


21—26, very freely given; 27, nearer; 28, sense 
given very shortly. A. BorraDAlLe. 
Vincent Square, Westminster. 


Manoriat Recurations ror Breap Anp ALE. 
— Lords of Manors had in former days, perbaps 
still have, authority to regulate the weight, 
strength, and quality of the bread and ale sold 
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within their lordships. Nothing is more common 
jn our old manor records, than the entries which 
tell of persons who were fined for breaking the 
assize of bread and ale. I am anxious to know 
what were the rules or customs by which Lords 
of Manors exercised this jurisdiction. 
A Lorp or a Manor. 
Mr. Joun Mitton or tue Tempre, a.p. 1613. 
—Mr. Hamilton, in his valuable volume of 
Papers relating to Milton (Camden Society), has 


pointed out that there were several persons of | 
the name of John Milton living contemporane- | 


ously with our celebrated poet. Mr. Hamilton 
published the information by way of warning to 
inquirers, and enumerated no fewer than four 
non-illustrious John Miltons whom he had met 
with. Searching recently in the register of mar- 
riages of St. Olave, in the Old Jewry, for a literary 
purpose, I stumbled on a fifth John Milton, whom 
it may be as well to chronicle in your pages, 
The somewhat irregular entry runs as follows : — 

“1613. Mr. John Milton, of the Temple, and Frides- 
wood Bushe, widow, in the parish of Bassingshawe, were 
married.” 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
tell us something about this “ Mr. John Milton of 
the Temple.” ‘The name he bore will live for 
ever: 

“. A . . The historic Muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down, 
To latest times.” 
But I have not been able to discern that, either 
by relationship or otherwise, “ Mr. John Milton 
of the Temple” is entitled to any share of the 
glory which attaches to it. James Crossy. 


Nretitoep Rixes.—I shall be obliged if any of 


your readers can favour me with particulars, &c. 
relating to any other niedloed rings of the Saxon 
period, in addition to the list I enclose. 

1, The Ethelwulf ring, in the British Museum, 
engraved in the Journal of the Archeological In- 
stitute, ii. p. 163. 

2. A gold ring with an inscription partly in 
letters and partly in runes, meaning “ Alhred 
owns me, Eanred engraved (or wrought) me.” 
Now in the British Museum. 

3. A gold ring with two facets, found in the 
river Nene, near Peterborough, engraved in the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute for 1856, 
p. 87. This ring is also in the British Museum. 

4. The Alhstan ring, engraved and described in 
the Archeologia, iv. p. 47. This ring is now in 
my Dactyliotheca. 

5. A massive gold ring with an inscription, 
found at Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire, in 1735, 
and described in Burton's Monasticon Eboracense. 
It is now in the Royal Museum at Copenhagen. 
Iam not certain, however, whether this ring is 
nielloed. Epmunp WATERTON. 

Walton Hall, Wakefield. 
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Tar Queen's Pennant.—! remember well that 
when, in former days, a packet or passage-vesscl 
conveying the royal mails had on board a naval 
officer in charge, the ship, as an established prac- 
tice, carried a pennant, exactly as it would be 
carried by a ship of war, to distinguish her from 
a mere merchantman. For the time being she 
was a “King's ship;” and accordingly the eti- 
quette was, that every person on board was 
bound, when he came on deck, to éouch his hat, 
as a recognition that the royal authority was re- 
presented on board by the presence of a “ King's 
officer.” This was called “saluting the quarter- 
deck.” 

We are aware that in charge of the mails on 
board the vessel from which the San Jacinto vio- 
lently abstracted the four Southern gentlemen, 
there was a Queen's officer (Commander Wil- 
liams). But what I want to ask is this, Did she 
also, at the time of the outrage, carry the Queen's 
pennant? If so, l would ask again, was not the 
insult precisely the same as though it had been 
offered to a ship of war, and to her Majesty's 
service ? 

I observe that this most important point in the 
question at issue is altogether overlooked by our 
“ best public instructors.” VEDETTE. 


Brera or Ricuarp IIT. —A review in the Zit. 


| Gaz. of the 19th ult. of Memoirs of Richard III, 


states that this king was born in 1450, “on the 
authority of Rous,” which authority, says the re- 
viewer, is preferable to that of William of Wyn- 
cester, beeause the latter is a “doubtful guide in 
the latter part of his chronicle.” However, the 
latter names the place, day, month, and year, 
2 Oct. 1452, circumstantially ; and on consulting 
Rous’s Historia Regum Anglia and Warwick Roll, 
I fail to find the mention of the date referred to 
by the reviewer. May I hope for help to an 
opinion as to the preferable authority for the date 
in question ? Hersert F. Hore. 


. 
Situ, Bisuor or Sourn Caroitina.—Wanted, 
for monumental purpose, the arms borne or as- 
sumed by Robert Smith (son of Stephen Smith 
of Worstead, Norfolk), Bishop of South Carolina 
in America, some time in the last century. 
G. R. C. 


TuHeEatRicaL. Brstiocrarnuy. — After Robert 
Lloyd had published his Actor and Churchill his 
Rosciad, from time to time many similar poetical 
criticisms were put forth. One of these — The 
Theatres : a Poetical Dissection, 4to, 1772 — was 
given to the world as the production of “ Sir 
Nicholas Nipclose, Baronet.” I wish to discover 
who concealed himself under that pseudonym. 

Another work — Theatrical Portraits epigram- 
matically delineated, by A. Macaroni —I have dis- 
| covered to have been the production of a Mr. 
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Taylor. Can you or any correspondent inform 
me who and what this Mr. Taylor was ? 

The Children of Thespis — another of the same 
class—was written by “Anthony Pasquin” (Jobn 
Williams). The edition of this work that I have 
seen bore date 1789; but I have reason to think 
that it was published earlier, and that that date 
was merely given with a new title to help off an 
old stock. Can you enlighten me as to when the 
first edition appeared ? and when, if at all, any 
bond fide subsequent editions were published ? * 

Tee Ber. 

Trevandrum, Sept. 1861. 

Torocraruy «nx IreLtaAnp: (Noles and Queries 
for your Trish Correspondents).— 

1. When did “ Co. Kingstown,” “ Co. Queenes- 
town,” and “Co, Eastmeath,” become respec- 
tively King's County, Queen's County, and County 
Meath ? 

2. Where have “ Co. Vrieil” and “Co. Knock- 
fergus” gone ? 

3. When did “ St. Benet’s Tle,” take the name 
of “Dalkey”? And whence this latter, except it 
be a corruption of “ Lough na Dalker,” the name 
given to the adjoining coast or bay ? 

4. What is the date of the earliest map in 
which the name “Donnybrook” occurs? And is 
there still a place called “* Drome™ between Dublin 
and Merrion ? 

5. When did the “ XI Churches” lose four of 
their number? And is it probable that there 
were originally twelve ? 

6. “Kilmacrenan wher O'Donnel is made.” To 
what fact does this note allude ? 

These Notes, or Queries, are founded on ex- 
amination of an old map of the country. 

Cuessporoucu Harserton, 5th Blues. 


James Witson, author of Biography of the 
Blind, died about ten years ago. Cun you give 
me the date of his death ? R. Inauts. 





Queries with Answers. 


Tue Matctarp or Aut-Sovrs Contece, Ox- 
rorp. — Who was the author of A Complete Vin- 
dication of the Mallard of All-Souls College (2nd 
ed. 8vo. Lond. 1751)? The pamphlet, consisting 
of 64 pages, appeared as a reply to “the injurious 
Suggestions of the Rev. Mr. Pointer.” The sub- 
ject is curious, and has not as yet, I think, ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.” ABHBA. 

[The author of this serio-comic Essay was Dr. Benja- 
min Buckler, Fellow of All Souls College, and vicar of 
Cumner in Berkshire. He was also Keeper of the Ar- 








{* Part I. of The Children of Thespis, was published in 
1786; Part IL. in 1787; Part III. in 1788. The three 
Parts were reprinted in the second volume of Anthony 
i Poems, 12mo, 1789, and is the best edition. — 
ED. 
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chives in the University of Oxford; and assisted his 
friend and contemporary Judge Blackstone in his re. 
searches respecting the right of Fellowships, &c. in Al] 
Souls College, and was editor of that valuable work 
Stemmata Chicheleana, 4to, Oxford, 1765. He died on 
Dec. 24, 1780, and was buried at Cumner, where there ig 
a tablet to his memory. The Mallard of All Souls Col. 
lege was first published in 1750 ; and the Doctor, although 
he has ridiculed the extravagant and rigid antiquaries, 
was himself a learned and ingenious lover of antiqui- 
ties. 


Rev. Dr. Joun Warner. —Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” have the goodness to refer me to a 
biography of this gentleman? There are, in 
George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, by John 
Heneage Jesse (4 vols. 1843), some very amusing 
letters by him, much in the style of Horace Wal- 
pole, and perhaps little if at all inferior to those 
of the latter. As a clergyman, he is now and then 
perhaps a little less strait-laced than is usual in 
the present day ; but he must have been a straight- 
forward, undissimulating, honest friend and com- 
panion. . ®. 


[The Rev. John Warner, son of the Rev. Dr. Ferdi- 
nando Warner, LL.D., Vicar of Barnes in Surrey, was 
born in 1726, and educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; B.A. 1758, M.A. 1761; D.D. 1773. For many 
years he possessed an unusual degree of popularity as a 
preacher, whilst officiating at a chapel in Long Acre, his 
own private property. In 1771, he was presented to the 
united rectories of Hockliffe and Chalgrave, in Bedford- 
shire; and afterwards, by his much esteemed friend Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., to the valuable rectory of 
Stourton, in Wilts. At the beginning of the French re- 
volution he accompanied Lord Gower as chaplain to 
Paris, and was witness to the principal occurrences of that 
awful period. From his ardent zeal for Mr. Howard, 
(in conjunction with Dr. Lettsom and Mr. John Nichols), 
originated the project of erecting a statue to that great 
philanthropist in his life-time, and the actual completion 
of the beautiful monument in St. Paul’s cathedral. Mode- 
rate to an extreme at the table, and equally abstemious 
at the bottle —a book, a pipe, and cheerful conversation 
were his supreme delight. After a few days’ illne:s he 
died on the 22nd of January, 1800, aged sixty-four, at 
his house in St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, and was in- 


| terred in a vault under the church in that square. For 


further particulars of this worthy divine, consult John- 
son's Memoirs of William Hayley, i, 351, 388; The Me- 
moirs of Thomas Alphonso Hayley, pp. 28, 136, 452, 493; 
Quarterly Review, xxxi. 263; Nichols’s Literary Anec- 


| dotes, ii. 416, 644; Gent.’s Mag. Jan. 1800, p. 92; and 


Monthly Mag March, 1800, ix. p. 170. 


Sir James Pemserton.—Can you inform me 
what were the armorial bearings of Sir James 
Pemberton, Lord Mayor of London, in 1611 ? 

EF 


[“ Quarterly, first and fourth, Ar. a cross formée florée, 
S. second and third, the same coat, within a border in- 
grailed, G.” — Heylin’s Help to English History, ed. 1773, 
p 531.) 


German Drawas.—Can you inform me whe- 
ther there is a Dictionary or Catalogue of German 
dramatic writers by an author named Buchner ? 
I believe there is such a work, published about 
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| 
thirty years ago. Can you give me the exact | 
date of publication ? R. I 
[We do not know Buchner’s work. Fernbach’s Thea- 
terfreund, in 3 vols. 4to, 1849, contains a list of all plays 
in alphabetical order, arranged, not according to authors, 
but to the titles of the plays; and our correspondent 
may consult Biichting’s Catalogue of Novels and other 
light Literature and Plays, Jrom 1850-59, Alphabetically, 
according to Authors, In several German bibliographical 
handbooks, the plays and dramas are separated from the 
general literature. ] 





Replies. 

EXPLICATIO; DR. JOHN AND 

SAMUEL PORDAGE. | 
(2°¢ S. xii. 370, 419.) 

The extracts given in the note annexed to | 
my communication on this subject by the Editor, 
manifestly refer to an undoubted work of Dr. 
John Pordage, edited by Dr. Edward Hooker, 
and prefaced by Mrs. Jane Lead, under the 
initials J. L., published in 1683, 8vo. entitled — 


MUNDORUM 


“ Theologia Mystica; or the Mystic Divinitie of the 
Eternal Indivisibles, viz. the Archetypous Globe, or the 
Original Globe or World of all Globes, Worlds, Essences, 
Centres, Elements, Principles, and Creations whatsoever. 
A Work never extant before. By a Person, of Qualitie 
J. P., M.D.,” 
to which is prefixed a portrait of Dr. John Por- 
dage. There is a second title-page, before,— 

“A Treatise of Eternal Nature with her seven essential 
forms or original Working Properties. J. P., M.D.” 

It was a posthumous work, and Mrs. Lead ob- 
serves, in her address to the Reader, that she be- 
came acquainted with the author in the year 
1663, from which it is clear that he was living 
when the Mundorum Ezplicatio was published, 
and there does not therefore appear any reason 
why, if Dr. Pordage was the author, he did not 
prefix his name or correct initials to it. He is 
particularly mentioned, and his works, printed 
and in manuscript, referred to by Peter Poiret 
(Bibliotheca Mysticorum Selecta, Amsterdam, 1708, 
12mo, p. 174, 186, 286) in the highest terms of 
praise. He observes : — 


“ Vidi tractatus illos omnes, nec sine admiratione divi- 
nissimorum et profundissimorum mysteriorum que nus- 
quam alibi apparuerunt, neque in mentem hominis venire 
possunt. Animum extra se ad supra ceelestia rapiunt.” 
But he says nothing of any poem by the Doctor, 
and one, extending to the length of 12,000 lines, 
was not likely to be overlooked by so industrious 
a searcher for mystic literature as Poiret. In 
Holland, Pordage had many admirers. His Theo- 
logia Mystica was translated into German from a 
much fuller manuscript than that from which the 
English edition was taken, and published at Am- 
sterdam in 1698 and 1699, and other works of his, 
also translated, and which had not appeared at all 
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in English, and have never yet been published 
here, were afterwards brought out in print at the 
same place in 1704. It is very unlikely, there- 
fore, that when every scrap of his writing ap- 
pears to have been sought for with the greatest 
eagerness and diligence, a work like the Mundorum 
Explicatio would have been unknown or neglected. 
I conclude, then, that at present there is no evi- 
dence which enables us to ascribe this curious 
poem to Dr. John Pordage. 

Perhaps your readers who have not met with 
the work may be interested in the discussion as 
to its authorship by the following specimen. It 
is the “ Invocatio” which precedes the poem : — 
“ King and Creator of all worlds that be! 

Who wast from and art to Eternity, 

I humbly beg, that with Thy Spirit Divine, 

Thou wouldst wrap up this grovling Muse of mine, 

Beyond the limits of an earthly strain, 

Beyond the dictates of my weaker brain, 

Beyond my poor conceptions, that she may 

Sing, quicken’d by Thy own diviner ray. 

Vouchsafe to grant, O Sempiternal King! 

Whilst I Thyself and Thy great wonders sing, 

A Beam of light unto my pen: Inspire 

Me with the heats of the Seraphic Quire, 

That Cherub-like with everlasting Lays, 

Thy wonders sing and carol forth thy praise, 

I cheerly may. Help then! without Thy aid, 

O Lord, my words are wind, my numbers fade 

Shall, sooner than the morning dew before 

rhe scorching sun, which gone, is seen no more 

Be Thou propitious, Lord! for unto Thee 
Myself and Numbers dedicated be.” 
Jas. Crossvey. 

[Since we last noticed this poem we have discovered 
that Lowndes was not the first to attribute it to Samuel 
Pordage. In Bishop Kennett’s Register and Chronicle, 
fol. 1728, p. 542, we have the following announcement :— 

“Enthusiastick Poem by Dr. [sic.] Pordage: ‘The 
Explanation of an Hieroglyphical Figure; wherein are 
Couched the Mysteries of the external, internal, and 
eternal Worlds: shewing the true Progress of the Soul 
from the Court of Babylon to the City of Jerusalem. In 
a Sacred Poem. By Samuel Pordage. Lond. for L. 
Lloyd, 1661, 8vo.’” 

Again, at p. 736, Kennett thus notices the publication 
of the second edition, with a slight variation in the 
title: — 

“Dr. Pordage, his Enthusiastical Mysteries: * JJundo- 
rum Explicatio: Wherein are couched the Mysteries of 
the external, internal, and eternal Worlds: shewing the 
true Progress of a Soul from the Court of Babylon to the 
City of Jerusalem, from the Adamical fallen State to the 
Regenerate and Angelical. Also the Explanation of a 
large Hieroglyphical Figure. By 8. Pordage. Lond. 
Sold by Lodowick Lloyd, 1662 [1663.]’” 

At the trial of Dr. John Pordage in 1654 there were 
two witnesses of the same surname examined, namely, 
his brother Francis Pordage, Rector of Stanford Ding- 
ley, Berks, and a Mr. Samuel Pordage; but whether the 
latter was a son or brother of the Doctor is not stated. 
In 1660, when Samuel Pordage published his J’ocms upon 
Several Occasions, and his Troades Englished, he was 
still residing at Bradfield, and it is not at all improbable 
that the Doctor may have supplied the theology, and his 
son Samuel the poetry of Mundorum Explicatio. The 
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Doctor, we have since discovered, died in 1681. L’Estrange, 
in The Observator of April 5, 1682, has given a humorous 
notice of Jame Samuel Pordage, whom he styles “ The 
son of a sweet singer ;” and again, “ the limping Pordage, 
1 son of the famous Familist about Reading.” 





BOSSUET’S MARRIAGE 
(2™" S, xii, 367.) 


With reference to my Query respecting the 
alleged marriage of Bossuet, which you kindly 
inserted, and to which no answer has as yet been 
given, I have great pleasure in sending you some 
extracts from a letter which I have just received 
from M. Felix Bungener of Geneva: — 

“J'ai étudié en effet le curieux point d’histoire que 
vous voulez bien me soumettre, et j’en ai méme dit un 
mot dans une note de mon Sermon sous Louis XIV. 
Voici cette note. 

“*Quelques auteurs sont allés jusqu’d dire que Bossuet 
avait épousé secrétement Mlle. Des Vieux de Manléon. 
Jurieu, dans ses Lettres Pastora/es, en parle comme d’un 
fait avéré; Voltaire parait y croire. Les historiens ca- 
tholiques ne voient Ja qu’une fable, et nous sommes de 
leur avis; mais tout en écartant l’idée d'un mariage, on 


| 


est forcé d’avouer que tout n’est pas également clair dans | 


cette affuire.’ 

“Ces derniers mots vous disent l’opinion a laquelle je 
suis arrivé. La question a été traitée & fond par le car- 
dinal de Bausset, & Ja fin du premier volume de son 
histoire de Bossuet. I] s’est servi, entre autres docu- 
ments, des mémoires de Vabbé Le Dieu, secrétaire de 


Bossuet, et ces mémoires recemment publiés en entier, | 


fournissent des faits et des dates qui ne laissent aucun 
doute sur le caractére fabuleux de ce mariage ou de cette 
promesse de mariage. 
contrat signé par Bossuet dans sa jeunesse a été un 
simple act de cautionnement signé par lui beaucoup plus 
tard, lorsque Mile. Des Vieux acheta, pres de Mont- 
morency, la petite seigneurie, dont ‘elle n’avait pas de 
quoi payer le prix en entier. Bossuet se porta caution 
pour une somme de quarante mille livres, dont il paya 
depuis lors presque toujours les intéréts, mais en se fai- 
sant donner quittance de Mlle, Des Vieux, & qui les héri- 
tiers du prélat réclamérent plus tard toutes ces sommes 
versées par lui. Il y eut méme proces, vente forcée de la 
maison, et ce débat, que les héritiers n‘auraient certaine- 
ment pas entamé s'il y avait eu des révélations a craindre, 
n’en amena en effet aucune. Aucun avis ne fut donné 
assoupir l’affaire, car il y eut contre Mlle. 
ieux un arrét du Parlement (Juin, 1706, deux ans 
aprés la mort de Bossuet), la condamnant & vendre Man- 
léon pour payer ce qui était di aux héritiers du prélat. 
“Ce point établi, est-ce & dire que cette longue amitié, 
ac compagnée de pareils témoignages d’intérét et de pro- 
tection, n’ait jamais été au dela de ce que pouvait per- 
mettre bse qualité de prétre et d’évéque? On vit quelque- 
fuis Bossuet préter sa voiture & Mile. Des Vieux; mais 
c'est un de ces faits qu’on peut citer également en sens 


inverse, car, a-t-on dit, s'il v avait eu quelque chose a 
cacher, lui aurait-il prété publique ment sa voiture? Tous 
les faits allégués sont & peu pres de cette espece; tous 


peuvent ne rien prouver,— mais prouvent pourtant que 
Bossuet n’a pas mis, dans ces relations, toute la prudence 
désirable, et n’a pas assez redouté les apparences. 

“Ce qui est plus triste c’est-ce que les travaux mo- 
dernes ont révélé quant & sa participation aux rigueurs 
de Louis XIV. contre les protestants. On sayait bien 


Ii est prouvé que ce prétendu | 


Des | 


| spicuity, 





_—_—_— 


qu’il avait loué nes ce prince pour avoir ré. 
voqué TEdit de Nantes; mais ses apologistes avaient 
réussi a faire croire qu'il n’avait pas conseillé la révo- 
cation, et surtout qu ‘il était resté étranger aux cruautés 
qui la suivirent. Des découvertes accablantes ont été 
taites, a Paris, dans les archives de l’administration ay 
xvii. siecle; le Bulletin de la Société histoire du pro- 
testantisme francais a publié une série de pit -e3 officielles 
qui nous montrent Bossuet demandant des enle ements 
denfants, des emprisonnements d’hommes et de femmes, 
des contiscations de biens, etc. etc. 
“PF. BUNGENER.” 
The foregoing testimony from an author of such 
eminence as M. Bungener will, I doubt not, be 
considered as satisfactorily setting this question 
at rest; the more so as his writings and peculiar 
course of study have led him closely to iny estigate 
the religious and social aspects of soc iety during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Lionet G. Rostnsos. 
Audit Office. 





There is no degree of truth whatever in the 
statement that Bossuet was married. The reader 
anxious to know all the circumstances connected 
with this absurd story is referred to M. A. Flo- 


quet’s s E’tudes sur la Vie de Bossuet, tom. i. pp. 
555, and following (3 vols. 8°, 1855. Paris, Di- 
dot.) Gustave Masson. 


Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





L. G. R. will find this absurd story (fabricated, 
as he justly suspected, by Denis,) fully refuted in 
Histoire de Bossuet, par M. le Cardinal de Beaus- 
sct, 5th ed. vol. i. p. 529 (Paris, 1828). 

R. J. R. 





PROPHECIES FULFILLED. 
(1* S. vi. 53; 2°¢ S. xii. 389.) 

“A very interesting collection might be made 
of apparently well-authenticated prophecies ful- 
filled concerning modern kingdoms and fawmilies 
of rank. . » Has any collection of this kind 
ever been published ? ” 

Before I reply to this Query, proposed some 
years since, and recently implied in another cor- 
respondent's sensible communication, in which 
two predivtions are selected of remarkable per- 
shall prefix some observations ex- 
tracted from the sixth volume of the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres of Paris, in which 
we are admonished against precipitate conclusions 
owing to the neglect of rational credibility, and 
the indulgence of unreasonable incredulity : — 

“Shall we doubt of all such actions as do not resemble 
those which we could ourselves attest? No certainly. 
Ignorance, the mother of the most superstitious credulity, 
would in that case become the mother of the most un- 
reasonable incredulity. .... . Let us acknowledge that 
to a fact’s being probable considered in itself, it is not 
necessary that we should have seen examples of it but 
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that it is enough we know of causes capable of produc- 
ing it. If we know no such causes, but are not certain 
but that there may be such, the fact then considered in 
itself is improbable, and it cannot become credible but 
when it borrows more of probability from the witness 
who relates it than it has of improbability in itself. 
Aventin relates, upon the faith of ene Conrad, who affirms 
himself to have been an eye-witness, that, in the year 
1348, after a great earthquake, fifty peasants were, with 
their flocks, changed into statues of salt. The impro- 
bability which this fact has in itself is not overbalanced 
by the little probability that it borrows from an obscure 
and unknown witness; but the case is not the same in 
regard to some other singular facts. For instance, Savo~ 
narola confessed at his trial that he was not inspired. 
One however cannot help believing that many of his 
predictions were a by the event in very particular 
4 stances. s fact is attested by Guichardini, lib. 
iii y Philip de ‘Ces \ines, lib. viii., by Burchard, and 
many ~ A contemporary historians, who could not all 
be deceived as to a fact of so public a nature, and who 
cannot be sup posed to have acted in concert in deceiving 
us.” — Pp. iu, i. 

I hope to be permitted to incorporate references 
illustrative of the subject in hand, whilst I furnish 
an account of a small volume, now before me, 
designed to convey the intelligence here inquired 
for, viz. — The Miraculous Prophecies, Predictions, 
and strange Visions of Sundry Eminent Men, §c. 
12mo. Lond. 1794. 

The first in chronological order is Michael Nos- 
tradamus. ‘The subjects of the verses selected 
not being very interesting (except those of Cent. 
ix. li. in which the religious persecutions in the 
reign of Charles LX. are described), I shall notice 
a broadside in Mr. Halliwell’s Collection of Pro- 
clamations, Ballads,” and Broadsides, viz. No. 1: 
“The Defeat of the French Army in Italy fore- 
told by the Great Nostradamus . . . . And what 
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a 








will happen hereafter, as to the downfall of the | 


French.” This prophecy of the defeat of the 
French army in Italy, being subsequent to the 
expedition of Charles VIII., might have suggested 
itself to any pretender. ‘The (so-called) predic- 
tion of Charles I. is preceded by a quatrain 
which is interpreted as below by Garencieres, p. 
“ CENT. IX. XLVIL 

“The underwritten to an unworthy deliverand 

Shall have from the multitude a contrary advice ; 

They shall change their Monarch, and put him in 


peril, 

They shall see themselves shut up in a cage over 
against. 

“This is plainly to be understood of those Traytors, that 


delivered ona signed the death of King Ch: aries the Ist 
of blessed memory, against the sense ‘and advise of at 
least three parts of four of the nation, and who afterwards 
iw themselwes for the most part shut in prison for this 
fact, and brought to a shameful end. 





XLVIil. 
it Maritime City of the Ocean, 
Encompassed with Chrystaline Fens, 
Tn the Winter solstice and in the spring, 
Shall be tempted with fearful wind. 


“The er 


| ends 
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By the great Maritime City of the Ocean, Encompassed 
with Crystaline Fens, is to be understood the City of Lon- 
don, for as for that of Venice, it is situated upon the 
Mediterranean or rather Adriatick Sea: London then is 
threatened here of a fearful wind, which, whether the 
Author meaneth for the time that is past now, and that 
shall come hereafter, I know not; sure I am, that I have 
within this fifteen years seen two such winds in London, 
as I never saw the like any where else. The first was 
that day that Olivier the Usurpator died; the other was 
about six or seven years ago, caused by the lightning 
that fell in Hereford-shire, and did mix with a Western 
wind and came as far as London, carrying the tops of 
houses, and doing then for above 10,000 pounds dam- 
mage.” 


By the author of the broadside, 
that — 


“The famous Nostradamus hath been more than suffi- 
ciently justified in the world long since . . Instance 
the tragical end of Francis the Second, his Lord and 
Master, presag’d thus — Dans cage dor lacil il luy crevera, 
By the word cage dor, meaning his he ‘met gilt or inlaid 
with gold [see Chalmers’s Bicgr. Dict.] ..... and five 
hundred such prophecies in all which ‘he is circumstan- 
tial to a miracle, so far as to descend to some names, 
as in one place, Dake D’Alva [cent. vii. xxix.], in 
another Robin; the same by transposition of letters being 
Biron, that is, the stout and brave Marshal Biron, that 
was executed in France for the crimes of Conspiracy and 
High Treason.” 


it is inferred 


Garencieres, who “rejects the new Prophecies 
of Booksellers and Printers,” inserts the verses — 
“ When the treacherous plot of Robin,” &c., 


and subjoins the History of the Duke of Biron, pp. 
464-91. 3IBLIOTHRCAR. CHETHAM. 


CONSECRATION MARKS. 
(2°4 S. xii. 315, 425.) 

In reply to Mr. D'Aveney's inquiries, I wish 
to‘observe, Ist. That nothing influences the form 
of consecration crosses but the taste and fancy of 
those who design them. The rubric simply di- 
rectsa cross to be painted on the wall within a 
circle, but the form of the cross is not prescribed, 
and is accordingly found to vary exceedingly. 
There was lately to be seen in Eaton churea, 
near Norwich, one cross perfect, and another im- 
perfect; both of the same form, being crosses 
pattées with circles, which their extremities 
touched, and having something like leaves be- 
tween each branch of the cross. A very elegant 
cross was discovered on the north wall of the 
north aisle of the church of St. Jolin the Evange- 
list at Winchester in 1852, with large fleurs-de-lys 
at its extremities, but there was no circle round 
it. In 1848 a very beautiful one was discovered 
in Taverham church, a cross patonce with the 
of each arm terminating in trefoils; and 
having a circle about it formed of the platted 
crown of thorns, from which proceeded graceful 
sprigs with leaves and flowers all round. Above 
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was a label with a few letters left of an inscrip- | This is every where observed now in the consecra- 
It was | tion of Catholic churches. 


tion, which was probably Domus mea. 
on the wall of the north aisle. Another in St. 
John's, Winchester, resembled the crosses at 
Eaton, but the extremities were of the form of a 
cross patonce. The most beautiful consecration 
cross which has fallen under my observation 
was discovered in the church of St. John Se- 
pulchre in Norwich, in the year 1845. It was on 
the south wall of the chancel: a cross flory within 
a double circle, the space between the two circles 
being filled up with leaves and flowers very ele- 
gantly designed, and having an exquisitely formed 
label across the upper part with the words in black 
letter and in perfect preservation, Adorabo ad 
templum sanctum tuum, The diameter of the outer 
circle was 21 inches. Three very elegant crosses 
were discovered in Drayton Church, near Nor- 
wich, in 1849. I made drawings of them, which 
are now before me, but the crosses are too ela- 
borate and floriated for any idea to be conveyed 
of them by mere description. They have long 
ago shared the fate of so many other pious memo- 
rials of the piety of our fathers, and been again 
covered by the inexorable colour brush; so that 
I am fortunate in having preserved accurate draw- 
ings of them. 

2ndly. As the rubric prescribed nothing as to 


the form, so it said nothing as to the colour of 


these crosses. Here, as in so many other matters 
of ecclesiological research, men are apt to suppose 
mystery, where there is none. The colour was 
matter of taste. Of course a prominent 
colour was desirable ; and so we generally find 
these crosses red; but more than one tint was 
not unusual. That at Taverham is varied with 
black, and one of those at Drayton was red and 
green, as was also the singularly beautiful one at 
St. John’s Sepulchre Church, Norwich, with the 
addition of black borders to the outer circle and 
label. 

3rdly. The place selected for such crosses was 


mere 


in no way significant of the life or martyrdom of 


the patron saint. The Sarum pontifical prescribed 
twelve crosses to be painted both inside and out- 
side of the church: “duodecim cruces picte 
deforis, et duodecim deintus,” each of which the 
eonsecrating bishop anointed with holy chrism. 
The pontifical of Bishop Lacy of Exeter gives a 
similar direction: “ Provideatur. . . . quod 
xii cruces depingantur in circulis in parietibus 
infra ecclesiam, et xii deforis.". The Roman pon- 
tifical prescribes twelve crosses inside the church 
only ; but from it we learn where they were to be 
placed, namely, three on each of the four walls, 
and also the height from the ground, which was 
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to be about ten palms: “ Depingantur in parie- | 


tibus ecclesie intrinsecus per circuitum duodecim 
cruces, circa decem palmos super terram, vide- 
licet tres pro quolibet, ex quatuor parietibus.” 


[294 S. XII. Dec. 14. 61, 


We need not wonder 
therefore at finding consecration crosses on any 
of the walls of our old churches. 

The stone in Wymondham church, inserted in 
one of the pillars, bears the monogram of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; but has no reference to 
consecration. F. C. H. 





THE RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ORKNEY 
ISLANDS. 
(2™ §S. xii, 204.) 

As these remarks have not met with a reply, I 
venture on a few words. 

The Scots are allowed to be Scythians, pro. 
bably descendants of the Ases who, led by Siggur 
or Odin, were afterwards the Northmen of our 
history. They found Scandinavia already peopled; 
and, in accordance with man’s nature to magnify 
the obstacles to be overcome, they designated this 
earlier race as monsters and giants, living in 
forests and mountains, and the enemies alike of 
gods and men; giving them the name of Jotuns 
or Jotnar, giants. ‘That the vanquished race was 
an offset of that called Ugrian, Oigur, Ugorian, 
Ogre, evidences exist in physical form, language, 
and religious customs, tending to show that, 
widely spread over northern Asia and Europe, it 
gave the first inhabitants to those regions. It is 
scarcely likely that Odin’s Scythians early crossed 
a stormy sea to people inhospitable islands of 
which they had no previous knowledge, even sup- 
posing those islands to have still enjoyed a milder 
climate than at present. Not till later years did 
internal pressure send the Noithmen forth to 
conquer, and (perhaps) to colonize. Thus it may 
be suspected that the Scots or Scythians were 
not the earliest inhabitants of Scotland. 

Over the vast wilderness of Northern Asia are 
scattered tumuli containing the relics of a people 
with round heads, whose implements and orna- 
ments are of stone and bone; nothing indicating 
the knowledge or use of metals having been found 
in them. In the south of France and north of 
Spain the sepulchral remains of the oldest and 
rudest class of inhabitants display this Ugrian 
type, whence the notion that the most ancient 
people of those countries, whom succeeding Kelts 
and Iberians drove into the mountains, were ol 
Ugrian stock. The national appellation of their 
descendants, the Basques, is Euskaldunes; the 
languages is Euskarian, and “is quite distinct,” 
says Dr: Prichard (Nat. Hist. of Man)}— 

“From Keltic and all other Indo-European languages ; 
in structure it most nearly resembles the idioms of the 
native tribes of America, Yet this resemblance hardly 
amounts to a family relation, or to that kind of connec- 


| tion that proves a common origin, the difficulties which 


- : : : - ) 
lie against such an inference being taken into account.’ 
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It is fair to give the whole passage; the diffi- 
culties have been since explained, and lessened, 
if not removed, by Dr. Latham in his Native 
Races of Russia. 

There are links to be supplied in the European 
chain. Dr. Latham suggests that the present 
Tscheremis, a Ugrian race of northern Russia, 


may be the Arimaspe of Herodotus; they are | 


miners at this day. 
Herodotus places the Issedones, whom he calls 
Oigurs. Davies says the Arimaspx# were Finns ; 
thus the position of the Issedones is fixed, inde- 
pendent of the term Oigur. The word Ugrian is 
said by Dr. Latham to mean borderer, from the 
root k—r, a boundary, applicable to their ex- 
treme position. Now, bearing in mind the pe- 
culiar language of the Euskaldunes — was this 
people a branch of the Issidones, and of the Ug- 
rian race? And, was indeed the whole of popu- 
lated Europe Finn, that is Ugrian, anterior to 
the migration westward of Sarmatians, Kelts, 
Arians, Indo-Europeans ? 

On the coast, and in the isles of Armorica we 
find hints of a population more ancient than the 
Kelts; and although Brittany is grandly rich in 
Druidical remains and Scandinavian legends ; — 
though its, bleak moors bristle with Meuliers 
through whose shadow the benighted peasant fears 
to pass, and the Dolmen or Cromlech is the fa- 
vourite scene of fairy agencies, yet through its 
legends and tales there flows an under-current 
which cannot be traced to the Druidic fount. 
Dwarfs and giants are the chief actors, as in 
other countries; but besides these, superstition 
tells of sacred islands now far from the shore and 
rarely approachable, where the souls of the dead 
howl to the storm, which. is too often fatal to the 
living. The fabled city of Kéres, now engylfed 
in the bay of Danarnéney, was rich and populous, 
and remains of an ancient causeway are still shown 
on the present mainland. One name for the dwarfs 
of Breton legends is Korigan; and the frequency 
of Ker and Kor in the names of places and per- 
sons remind us of the root of k—r of Dr. Latham ; 
in Brittany it signifies an edge, limit, or boundary. 

In following the coast of France, the stone im- 
plements found in Picardy present themselves to 
us as possibly Ugrian ; but we are not aware that 
any skulls have been found belonging to these 
relics. Granting the prevalence of the Ugrian 
race, we might expect to find their remains in the 
Channel Islands and the small inlets lying north 
of Brittany ; also in the islets near Ushant, and 
pérhaps in the Glenans. 

_ The intimate connection of Britain with Armo- 
rica meets us at all points of our early history ; 
our Druidical monuments, our fairy legends, are 
almost identical; while household and agricul- 
tural customs assure us of our ancient brother- 


Adjoining them westward, | 
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Ugrian stock, we can adduce only the Ogres of 


hood; but in favour of our descent from the | 


our nursery tales, and perhaps the Hone flints. 
Our Klint hills, our Rime frost, our Grundle, our 
Gogmagog hills, our “becks” and our “ bys” are 
of a later day, and of more ready explanation ; 
surely a search for earlier relics would be worth 


the trouble. I’. C. B. 





HARLEIAN SCRAPS. 


THE JEW OF TEWKESBURY. 


(2° S. xii. 195.) 

Some years since, being struck*by the fre- 
quent occurrence in manuscript chronicles of the 
lines on the cruel fate of the Jew at Tewkes- 
bury, I began to make a small collection of no- 
tices of the fact, which (although never carried 
beyond a beginning) may now serve to answer 
the question put by the Rev. Joun Wi trams, 
as well as to illustrate his communication. The 
tone of the rhymes, and their evident popu- 
larity, show only too plainly how the infamous 
brutality of the Earl of Gloucester fell in with 
the temper of the times, so that the murder of a 
Jew seems but to have passed for a capital joke. 

i. “Circa hac tempora apud Tewkesbury quidam Ju- 
dus per diem sabbati cecidit in latrinam, nec permisit 
se extrahi propter reverentiam sui sabbati, sed Ricardus 
de Clara, comes Glovernia, non permisit eum extrahi die 
Dominica sequenti ob reverentiam sui sabbati; et sic 
mortuus est. De cujus obitu sic ait quidcam — 

“ Sabbata sancta colo, 
De stercore surgere nolo: — 
Sabbata nostra quidem 
Dum sunt, remanebis ibidem.” 
Nova Chronica of Rich, Rede, Bodl. MS., 
Rawlinson, C. 398, fol. 39 b. 

2. In a chronicle, partly made up from Muri- 
muth in Laud MS. 529, under the year 1261 
(fol. 56 b.), the story is verbally the same, but the 
lines run as follows: — 

“ Unde notantur isti versus : — 

“Tende manum Salomon 
Ut te de stercore tollam: 
Sabbata nostra colo, 
De stercore surgere nolo. 
Sabbata nostra quidem. 
Salomon, celebrabis ibidem.” 

3. With similar lines inserted in the margin in 
Rishanger’s Chron. in Bodl. MS. 462, fol. 34 b. 
Printed without the verses at the end of Wats’ 
Matt. Paris, p. 990. 

4. 1258. “Isto anno apud Tewkesbery quidam Judsus 
cecidit in gumphum in suo sabbato, et noluit permittere 
se extrahi ob reverentiam sui sabbati. Et dominus 
Ricardus de Clare tune comes Gloucest. de hoc casu 
audiens noluit permittere populum extrahere illum in die 
Dominica proxime sequenti ob reverentiam sui sabbati; 
et sic maledictus Judwus propter suam urbanitatem mor- 
tuus fuit ibidem.”— Chron. of London in Bodl. MS., 
Rawl. B. 355, fol. 84 b. i 

5. 1258. The fact is noticed in the chronologi- 
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cal table which was suspended in old St. Paul's 
Cathedral (see The Chron. of London, edited by 
Nicolas, p. 175); and in Higden’s Polychroni- 
con (Bod]. MS., Laud, 619, fol. 160). 

; W. D. Macray. 


— 


Fortry Brass (1* S. xi. 465.) —If Cueve- 
RELLS, who offered to restore to the church of 
Northleach a portion of the Fortey Brass, which 
he purchased at a shop at Oxford, will communi- 
cate with the vicar, the Rev. H. Minniken, or 
myself, we will undertake to get the plate refixed 
in its proper position in the church. H. Haines. 

Paddock House, Gloucester. 


Cooke or Gipea Hauer (24 S, xi. 351.)—I have 
many notes of this ancient family in connexion 
with the history of Romford, and shall be glad to 
compare some with your correspondent C., if he 
is, as I surmise, a descendant. The Gidea Hall 
Cookes became extinct in the male line more than 
two centuries ago. The burial of “ Mr. William 
Cooke, Esq.” is recorded in the Romford Register, 
9th July, 1650; and the name does not again 
occur in the registers. I take said William to 
have been the third son of: the last Sir Anthony 
Cooke. 
Romford, 20th July, 1625, was first son, and his 
daughters carried off the estate of Gidea Hall. 
What became of Sir Hercules Francis Cooke, 
second son of Sir Anthony, and who signed the 
Visitation of Essex in 1634 as representative of 
the family ? Ido not find his burial recorded at 
Romford, though he certainly lived there. The 
arms shown in said Visitation (C. 21, College of 
Arms,) do not agree with your description. I 
have not heard of the motto inquired for by your 
correspondent. 

Most certainly no Sir Anthony Cooke ever served 
as Lord Mayor of London. ‘Iwo representatives 
of the family bore the name of Anthony. The 
first Sir Anthony Cooke, of Geddy, or Gidea Hall 
(a man of some note), was born 1504, and died 
1576. The second Sir Anthony Cooke, his grand- 
son, was born 1559, and died 1604, Both were 
buried in Romford church. The Cookes held 
Gidea Hall for a period of about two hundred 
years. The first, Sir Thomas Cooke, was the Lord 
Mayor your correspondent has run against. He 
died in 1478. Then came his son, Sir Philip 
Cooke, whose son, Sir John, dying in 1515, was 
succeeded by the famous Sir Anthony; whose 
splendid monument still stands in Romford church, 
though not in its original place. After Sir An- 
thony, came his son Richard ; who died in 1579, 
and was succeeded in the inheritance of Geddy 
Hall by his son the second Sir Anthony; in whose 
sons, as I have said, the Romford Cookes became 
extinct. A branch of the family, however, long 
after flourished at Highnam Court, near Glouces- 





Sir Edward Cooke, who was buried at | 
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ter. I find many entries of the Cookes in the 
tomford Registers. Their stately house of Geddy 
Hall was pulled down by a London alderman in 


the early part of the last century ; but a view of 


it, ¢emp. Charles I., is happily preserved. 
Epwarp J. Saar, 

16, Spencer Road, Newington Green, N. 

Lretrers IN THE ARMS or DENEVENT: Mari- 
ner’s Compass Queries (2™ S. xii. 30, 56.)—I am 
exceedingly obliged for the information which has 
been. communicated by A. A. (Poets’ Corner), to 
“N. & Q.,” as to the signification of the lettering 
at the eight points of the compass in the above 
arms; but I cannot plead guilty to having mis. 
placed the letters (which I fancy A. A. thinks has 
been the case). I have again carefully examined 
the woodcut, in company with the librarian to 
our public library; and the error is not mine, 
but is in the engravings where the letter § is 
certainly at the S.W. point ; and thence travelling 
northwards, O, L, &ce. It is evident, that whoever 
copied the woodcut from its Italian original, did 
so very incorrectly: as a further instance, the 
north star is represented in that portion of the 
shield, which is argent (signifying daylight) in- 
stead of in the sable portion (or night). The 
cross at the S. point is, doubtless, a mistake for 
the letter L, as suggested by A. A.; who may be 
sufficiently interested in the matter to send to 
“N. & Q.” for a tracing”of the woodent, which I 
have enclosed addressed to him. Stema Tav. 

Cape Town. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have examined 
a sundial and compass in my possession, made by 
“Johann Willebrand, in Augspurg, 48,” and I 
find that, besides the N. S. and W. points being 
marked Septentrio, Nord, Meridies, Sud, Oriens, 
Ost, Occidens, West, they bear respectively, in ad- 
dition, the fleur-de-lis at north, O at the south, 
across at the east, and P at the west; engraved 
on the rays of the compass. 

I should like to have the date of manufacture 
of this sundial. It has a curious perpetual! calen- 
dar attached, and is of highly-finished work in 
silver, parcel gilt, Is the 48, 1648 or 1748? I 
have another sundial and compass, made by 
“ Buterfield & Paris,” apparently of the same age 
(if I may judge from the resemblance in the style 
of the figures 3, 8, and 6). Perhaps some of your 
readers can give me the information I am in want 
of, as to the precise dates when these mathema- 
tical-instrument-makers, Willebrand of Augsburg 
and Buterfield of Paris, flourished ? 


The arms are those of the province of Princi- 


| pato-Citra in the kingdom of Naples. 


Beltrano, in his Breve descrittione de Regno di 
Napoli, Naples, 1640, p. 155, gives a woodcut of 
the arms, and the following description : — 


“ Fd per arme una Bussola di navigare cé quattro ali 
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allaccategli d’ intorno, posta in mezzo di due capi, de 
quali la parte di sopra e d’ argento, con una Stella d’ oro 
tutta fulgente di raggi—l’ altra parte di sotto del campo 
2 nera.” 

The compass is to signify that Flavio di Grol- 
lia, of the city of Amalfi, in the province of Prin- 
cipato-Citra, invented the mariner’s compass. 

I have no doubt A. A.’s reading is correct, and 
that the letters are meant to be those on the card 
of the compass; but in the woodcuts, the en- 
gravers have not been particular as to where they 
put the north point. A. W. M. 


Frencu Famiry (2° S. xii. 417.) — Cestr1an 
is referred to Lower'’s Patronymica Britannica, 
where it is stated that the Frenches of French 
Grove, co. Mayo, are said to have sprung from 
Rob. Fitz-Stephen de France, who accompanied 
Strongbow into Ireland temp. Hen. II., and he is 
said to have been a descendant of one Theophilus 
de France, a follower of William I. The name is 
common in this village. J. Eastwoop. 

Eckington, Derbyshire. 


Bevertpce ; Ton (2™ S. xii. 416.) — Lower 
derives Beveridge (quasi Beaverridge) from Be- 
ferize, which other derivates of Befer occur in 
the Codex Diplomaticus. “Tod” is clearly the 
old English and Scotch word for fox, from which 
come Todhunter, Toadhole, &c. J. Eastwoop. 


Fatse Testu AMONG THE Romans (2™ S. xii. 
417.) — As affording some answer to his Query, 
I beg to direct the attention of J. C. H. to the 
first part of the Laws of the Twelve Tables. (See 
J.Rosini, Romanorum Antiquitatum Corpus, p. 586, 
edit. J. Dempsteri, Lug. Bat. mpcrxm.) No. 
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| house with a mere earldom. 


X. restrains useless expenses at funerals in gene- | 


ral; and No. XIL., as an exception, allows that 
the gold settings of false teeth, or the gold with 
which they were bound, should be buried or burnt 
with the deceased. ‘This establishes the fact, that 
false teeth, mounted in some manner in gold, 


were in common use among the Romans at an 


early period. ‘The words of the law are : — 


“XI. Neve aurum addito: ast quoi auro dentes vincti 
erunt, im cum illo sepelire et urere, se fraude esto.” 

The commentator adds : — 

“Vetat lex sepulchris aurum injeci .... Additur 
deinde exceptio, si tamen quis dentes, qui sibi excidis- 
sent, aut evulsi essent, auro incrustasset, licere eos cam 
mortuo cremari, vel sepelire, sine fraude: hoc est, non 
peccari ea re contra leges. 

“ Ast quoi auro dentes vincti erunt.—Id est, cujus 
dentes, qui iilo aliquando, vel exciderunt, vel evulsi sunt, 
auro erunt incrustati. 

“ Quoi — pro cui, antique. 

“Im cum illo sepelire, ete. —TId est, licere per legem, 
cum dentem, vel eos dentes cum mortuo uri, vel condi. 
Im pro eum; se pro sine, antique, teste Festo.” 


As for the words incrustasset and incrustati, 
above, I confess I do not see how they apply to 
the mounting of teeth in gold. 


Perhaps J. C. H. 
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can explain. To meet with some Roman false 

teeth would assist in elucidating the subject. 
P. Hutcnrson. 

Compare Horace :— 
“ At ille currere in urbem, 
Canidia dentes excidere . . . .” 

I. P. O. 
Are not these to be found among the Egyptian 
and Etruscan antiquities in the British Museum ? 
2 
DerwentwaTer Famity (2° S. xii. 405.) — 
Has not the author of the Life of James JI, 
quoted by Anon, fallen into the very common 
error of mistaking the German ducal family of 
Neiiburg (a branch of the Pfalz) for the Scotch 
earldom of Newburgh? I cannot see, in the 
pedigree of Clementine Sobieski, any connexion 
with the latter family; but her mother was a 
Princess of Netiburg. I have noticed many other 
instances of this odd confusion of a sovereign 
IlERMENTRUDE. 


SuRNAMES DERIVED FROM FemAte Names (2"¢ 
S. xii. 413.) — Mr. F. Cuance says that he does 
“not know that a female Christian name was ever 
raised to the dignity of a surname.” I would re- 
mind him, however,. of Sir Thomas Lucy, noted 
in the personal history of Shakspeare, and of Mr. 
Betty, the once celebrated young Roscius; and 
the surname Hannah appears in the current 
Edinburgh Directory. 1 have no doubt that a 
search in that of London will show a good many 
more of the same kind. I may add, that M° Janet 
is a surname not unknown in Scotland. Grace 
occurs in Fife, and Bell and Rose everywhere ; 
though, no doubt, these three last may not neces- 


| sarily be derived from female Christian names, S. 


Edinburgh. 


The theory about names ending in s, which F. 
Cuance seems to claim as his own, is stated and 
most amply illustrated in Chap. ix. of Lower’s Eng- 
lish Surnames, where are also instances of female 
Christian names having surnames derived from 
them, if not actually used as surnames themselves. 
See also Lower's Patronymica Britannica in which 
several metronymics are noticed. The surnames 
Anne and Jane are not uncommon, but the 
former is local, and the latter may be from the 
French Jean. J. Eastwoop. 


Mr. F’. Cuance says, in his interesting article on 
this subject, “I do not know that a female Chris- 
tian name was ever raised to the dignity of a sur- 
name.” A London Directory has furnished me 
with the following :— Annis, Betty, Eve, Etty, 
Fortune, Ellen, Grace, Joyse, Jennet, Lucy, 
Love, Maud, Milly, Prudence, Patience, Rose, 
and many others formed by an additional s: — 


Betts, Kates and Cates, Molls, Matts, &c. 
U.O.N. 
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Trrrany (2° S. xii. 234.)—I think it 
bable that this family 
English, and not of French extraction, as Saxon 
supposes, and for the following reasons, viz. : — 

In Stow's Chronicle, it is stated that John 
Tyce, of Shoreditch, London, was the first person 
who manufactured taffeta in this country in the 
year 15958. 

Now taffeta and tiffany are synonymous, and 
mean a thin silk (then held in high repute). 

At this period it was common for persons to 
change their surnames, and the others which they 
assumed in place were generally taken from their 
estates, place of residence, or of the articles they 
manufactured, or dealt in; it therefore seems 
very likely that some of the descendants of this 
silk-manutacturer took the name of Tiffany, in 
preference to that of Taffeta, on account of the 
former name being more euphonious than that of 
the latter. 

With respect to the heraldic part of the ques- 


very pro- 


will be found to be of 
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| tory of Notts (vol. ii. 218). 


tion, if Saxon will refer to Burke, he will there | 


find all particulars relating to the family of Tyce, 
G. I.‘ 


Tyas, Tyess, or Tyes. ~LT. | 


EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND; LAND SWALLOWED 
BY THE Sea (2S. xii. 397.)—In Dunlop's His- 
tory of Fiction, art. “Sir Lancelot du Lac,” he 
says: — 

“The country of Leonais, or Leonnoys, of which Me- 
liadus was king, and which was the birth-place of Tristan, 
though once contiguous to Cornwall, has now disappeared, 
and is said to be forty fathoms under water.” 

Ile quotes Carew's Survey of Cornwall, who 
says it was about thirteen miles from the Isles of 
Scilly, and is all under water except a rock 


seen at low tide, and that “ fishermen casting their | 


hooks thereabouts have drawn up pieces of doors 
and windows.” If the land be forty fathoms 
under water, it can only have become so by the 
agency of an earthquake; no other power could 
have made a chasm half as deep as the cross of 
St. Paul's is high. Is there any historical evidence 
of this, or is it mere tradition ? 
counts of places swallowed by the sea, or other 
causes, as the Goodwins, the lands by Winchelsea, 
&c., would be very curious and valuable. A.A 
Poets’ Corner. 


Cuaucer (2™ S. xii. 287.) — To a certain ex- 
tent Godwin's Life of Chaucer must be considered 
passée; that by Sir Harris Nicolas, published 


the Royal Academy Catalogues. Portraits by him 
of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cumberland, 
the Duke of Manchester, and Lord Petre, are in 
the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, as 
noted in the Freemasons’ Magazine and Masonic 
Mirror for July 30, 1859, p. 71, which may per- 


| haps contain further particulars of him, as I haye 


not been able to compare the two together. 
wee 

Srrevtierys or Stretrer (2™ S. xii. 395.) ~— 
Strelley, Stradley, Straley, commonly called Stur. 
ley. Camden (Britt. vol. ii. 396) writes “ Strel- 
ley, antiently Strellegh, which gave name and 
residence to the knightly family of the Strelleys, 
one of the oldest and most famous in the county.” 

Their descent will be found in Thoroton's His- 
The pedigree com- 
mences with Walterus de Stradlegh, temp. Henry 
I., and ends with Nicholas Strelley, who died s, p. 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
whose mother married Lord Byron. 

The lineage of Strelley of Woodborough is 
given in Thoroton (vol. ili. 33), which contains 
the emblazonment and an engraving of the arms, 
Paly of six, or and sa. 

The genealogical MSS. in the British Museum, 
1556, fo. 13, Egert. MS. 996, fo. 43 b, supply ad- 
ditional information. Henry M. Vane. 

I beg toinform Mr. Henry Moopy that, 
amongst other monuments that have been this 
year repaired and restored in St. Andrew's chureb, 
Plymouth, is one to the memory of George Strel- 
ley; he died 16th Feb., 1675. a ©. 8. 


Brevit (2" S. xii. 416.) —This word is very 
common in Gloucestershire and North Wiltshire, 
and is applied to fidgeting, restlessness, rapid mo- 
tion—as a spaniel hunting about in the bushes. 
“ Breviting about ” is a very common expression 
of my Gloucestershire bailiff. Query, from brevis, 
short rapid motion? If so, it would have the 
same derivation as brevet, from brevis Lat., 


| > - 
| brief French —a letter of commission, a short 
Accurate ac- | 


document : — 
“It was he that said of Jenny Kingdom, the maid of 


| honour, who is a little old, that since she could not get a 


in 1846, and prefixed to his edition of The Ro- | 


maunt of the Rose, §c., containing so many addi- 
tional documents. It includes the one forwarded 
by Iraurtet, and many others discovered since 
Godwin’s times, which may prove interesting to 
your correspondent. W.F 

Rev. W. Peters (2™ S. xii. 272.) — Many of 
this reverend artist's paintings will be found in 


| Grose’s Provincial Glossary. 


husband, the queen should give her a brevet to act asa 
married woman, They give brevets to Majors and Cap- 
tains to act as Colonels in the army. Brevets are com- 
missions.”— Dean Swift to Mrs. Dingley, March 14, 1712. 
It is singular that so common an expression a3 
brevit shoul not appear either in Mr. Phelps's 
Glossary of Gloucestershire Provincialisms, nor in 
Neither does it ap- 
pear in Mr, Albert Way’s Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum. 8. 


Cutusert Bepe's communication brought the 
age of pinafores back most vividly to my mind: 
for our old nurse, who was a native of Lincoln- 
shire, would frequently distinguish our restless 
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little mortal under her care by a cognomen which ance was inflicted.” As I am collecting among 


sounded like “ breflits,” but which was probably 
none other than the brevit which is the subject of 
your correspondent’s inquiry. I used to think in 
those days that it had something to do with being 
out of breath (unde breathit, corrupted into breffits 
or brevit), because I noticed that the term was 
generally applied when the child was in a state 
of almost breathless anxiety. 
this as an amusing specimen of infant etymology, 
not at all with the idea of recommending it for 
the adoption of the learned readers of “ N. & Q.” 
St. Switain. 

Tue Orper or St. Joacuim (2™ §, xii. 339.) 
— Does this order still exist? If it does, where 
are its chapters-general held, and who is at its 
head at present ? J. Woopwarp. 


SerARATION OF THE Sexes 1n Cuurcu (2 S. 
passim), takes place in several about here, among 
others, at Hildenborough, except with the prin- 
cipal families; and, if I mistake not, at Ship- 
bourne and the Weald church. S. F. Creswett. 

The School, Tonbridge, Kent. 


Hrratpic Query (2"4 §. xii. 893.)—The arms 
and crest are those of the family of Willey. 
A. W. M. 
St. Gutpert (2 S. xii. 394.) — Patromer will 
find a good engraving of a canon and nun of the 
Order of St. Gilbert in Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum, vol. vi. Part u., edit. 1846. 
A. W. M. 
Pmitomet will find “a good print of a monk 
and nun of the Order of St. Gilbert” de Sim- 
pringham en Angleterre, in L Histoire des Ordres 
Monastiques Religicux et Militaires, tome ii. Paris, 
1714. W.L. 


“Sic Transit Gror1a Munpi” (2°*S. xii. 280.) 
—Will the learned Librarian of Chetham’s Li- 
brary kindly quote the passage he refers to, as I 
have not Zonara or Camerarius within reach ? 


E1R10NnNACH, | 


Sir Jonn Eyres (2™ S. xii. 436.) — Sir John 
Eyles lived for some years at Gidea Hall, near 
Romford in Essex. He pulled down the fine old 
mansion of the Cookes there, and erected the 
house now standing. Only one entry of the Eyles 
family occurs in the Romford register —a mar- 
riage : — 

“1731, Feb. 22. W™ Bumstead, Esq., 8. M., of St. Cle- 
ment’s Dane, in the County of Midx., and Miss Mary 
Eyles of this Parish, S. W.” 

Epwarp J. SaGe. 

Reeisters oF THE Stationers’ Company (2° 
8. xii. 411.) — Mr. Corxrer in speaking of the 
“Ballad wherein is descryde Howe Three Per- 
sons,” &c., says they no doubt rode upon a stang 
or pole, and that “woodcuts are in existence 


showing the particular manner in which the pen- | 


I do but mention 


other obsolete punishments, especially just now, 
upon that of “riding the stang,” I should feel 
particularly obliged if Mr. Cottier would kindly 
give me references to the woodcuts he alludes to, 
as, perhaps, they may be new to me. Any infor- 
mation on this punishment will be very acceptable. 

LLEWELLYN JEWwITT. 

Derby. 


Winsreare Famity (2° §. xii. 327.)— A 
family of this name was long since settled in the 
co. Cork. The following notices are taken from 
the marriage license bonds remaining in the Con- 
sistorial Office of this diocese : — 

“Robert Phaire, gent., parish of Kilmacomogue, mar 
ried Avis Winspeare of same, widow, Dec. 8 1697; John 
Winspeare married Catherine Sullivan, parish Durrush, 
Oct. 23, 1705; John Winspeare, married Rachel Anglin, 
parish of Clonakilly, Oct. 17, 1738; Robert Winspeare, 
married Mary Jermyn of Clonakilly, Jan. 1, 1740; 
Thomas Winspeare married Sarah Trimmett, parish Kil 
kaskin, dio. Ross, Aug. 29, 1750.” 

This family is now extinct ; the name, however, 
is still preserved in a branch of the Hungerford 
family, who reside at Clonakilly. R. C. 

Cork. 

Cotiett Famiry (2"¢ §, xii. 249.)—Does your 
correspondent mean the Colletts of Barking, co. 
Essex, now represented by the Pellys of West- 
ham? If so, 1 could show him many notices of 
the family sc.ttered through my Barking Collec- 
tions, including the whole of the Collett entries in 
the parish register. Epwarp J. SAGE. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE First Person OF THE 
Trinity (2 §, xii. 348, 443.) — The idea of re- 
presenting the First Person in the Godhead in 
pictorial art as a “ benevolent-looking old man,” 
in which same “venerable” form it is some- 
times “graven by art and man's device,” is 
founded, I presume, on the human representation 
of God the Father, which occurs in the prophet’s 
vision, Daniel vii. 9 : — 

“And the ancient of days did sit, whose garment 
was as white as snow, and the hair of his head like the 
pure wool.” 

F. Paiciorr. 

In the Royal Gallery at Nuremberg, the First 
Person of the ‘Trinity is represented as a dignified 
old man in flowing drapery (I think blue) floating 
among clouds, but in a standing posture. The 
picture is less remarkable than the description of 
it in the catalogue, which I copy entire : — 

“83. Zanetti (Dominicus), bliihte 1750. Gott Vater in 
Wolken herabschwebend; Lebensgrosse ganze Figur 
Leinw. H 6’ 4", B 4’ 8°." — Catalogue of 1840 

H. B. C. 


U, U. Club. 
I met with two instances of such a representa- 
tion in my search for materials in preparing my 
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History of Boston and the Hundred of Skirbeck, 
Lincolnshire. The first was in the seal of the 
Guild of the Holy Trinity in Boston, The First 
Person is represented therein in the figure of a 
venerable bearded aged man, seated beneath a 
richly ornamented canopy, with uplifted hands ; 
and a figure of the Second Person of the Trinity 
on the cross, which is held between the knees of 
the Father. The Third Person of the Trinity is 
kneeling in a posture of adoration in a plain 
canopy immediately beneath the former one, hold- 
ing a cross fitchee. 
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The second instance of a representation of the 


First Person of the Trinity, is given in the beau- 
tifully sculptured stone font of the church dedi- 


cated to All Saints at Benington, near Boston. | 


The font is octagonal; on one side the sculp- 


erucifix between his knees. An angel is on each 
side, censing the central figure. 
Pisney Tuompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


On the Graben at Vienna there is what Mur- 
ray calls “a column in honour of the Trinity.” 


[24 S. XIL. Dec. 14. 61. 


Lara, Maurique, Pacheco, Aca, Fuente, Almexir, 
Herrera, Biedma, and many others, bear the 
cauldron in their arms. J. Woopwarp. 


Ravrn pe Mortimer axp Gitnert Tison (24 
S. xii. 418.) — With reference to the inquiry of 
Dane-Gext, it may possibly be worth mentioning 
that, under the article “ Vesci” in Burke's Er. 
tinct Peerage, it is stated that — 

“ Ada, sole daughter and heiress of William Tyson of 
Alnwick and Malton, son of Gilbert Tyson, the Saxon, 
who was killed at the battle of Hastings, married Yvo de 
Vesci (now represented by the Buroness de Clifford.”) 

Vide the articles “ Aton” and “ Bromflete ” also 
in Burke's Extinct Peerage. Henry Crintox, 


Learnep Crusapers (2™ S,. xi. 249, 336.)— 


he § | Through an error of Curtosus, the truly learned 
tor has attempted to represent the Deity in the | 
figure of a man sitting beneath a canopy, with a | 


My personal recollection of it does not go beyond | 
the absurdity of marble clouds, but I think these | 
clouds sustain representations also in marble of | 


I. P. O. 


Pepicrees or Frencu Kies (2" §. xii. 394.) 
— Does A. B. C. desire to find the pedigrees of 
the separate Houses of Merové and Charlemagne, 
or does he wish to deduce the descent of Baldwin 
Count of Flanders from Clovis through the female 
line? Iam at present engaged on a genealogical 
table of the kings of France, and if the account of 
the descent drawn out in full would be of use to 
A. B. C., I shall be very happy to forward him 
one through the publishers of “ N. & Q.” 
two best published authorities to which I can re- 


the Three Persons. 


The | 


Mr. Bucxton has been (in the jargon of the 
day) sold! Mrs. Hemans knew better than to at- 
tribute learning to men who, with very few ex- 
ceptions, were profoundly ignorant. In the Sound 
of the Sea, she wrote — 
“ And the hymn the leagued Crusaders sang 
Hath died in Galilee.” 
See her Works, 12mo edit. 1839, iv. 328. And 
again, in her Troubadour and Richard Ceur de 
Lion, referring to the Troubadour's wild song, 
she wrote : — 
“On the Great Plain its notes have rung, 
The leagued Crusaders’ tents among.” 
Th. ii, 132. 
Er 
Ville-Marie, Canada. 


Becear's Baper (2"* S, xii. 416.) — The use 


| of these badges was not confined to England. 


fer him are Le Sage’s Atlas Historique et Génealo- | 


gique, and Anderson’s Royal Genealogies. The 
former may be obtained of Dulau, 37, Soho 
Square, for about 4/.; the latter is a scarce work, 
and commonly sells for between 2/. and 31., ac- 
cording to condition. HERMENTRUDE. 


Penpon y Carpera (2nd §, xi. 266.) —The 
“Pendon y Caldera” were not exclusively the 


Rodrigo Mendez Silva, in his description of the 
town of Valencia in Spain, remarks that there no 
poor man is allowed to beg, unless he wears at- 
tached to his neck a leaden badyve stamped with 
the arms of the town, and that this regulation 
dates from the year 1393 : — 

“Decretaron |’ ajio 1393, no pidiessen pobres limosna 
sin licencia de los seis jurados, y que avian de llevar las 
armas de la ciudad esculpidas en plomo al cuello pendi- 


| entes pena de acotes,” 


marks of the dignity of a count; they were the | 


ensigns of the Ricos Hombres, who were much 
the same thing as our knights bannerets : — 


“Las Insignias de los Ricos hombres eran un pendon 
con divisa, y una caldera, que les davan los Reyes despues 
de haver velado el pendon una noche en la yglesia que 
mas devocion teman. Con el pendon les concedian facultad 
de bazer gente para la guerra, la caldera significava eran 
ponderosos para la sustentar y mantener.”— Origen de las 
Dignidades seglares de Castilla y Leon, lib. i. c. ix. 


Hence the great Spanish families of Guzman, | 


J. Woopwarpb. 


Besides his badge, the privileged beggar wore & 
long blue gown of worsted or frieze, with a belt 
about his waist. The badge, worn on his breast, 
was a flat round piece of white metal, embossed, 
about five inches in diameter. ‘The only indivi- 
dual of the class whom I remember, was Andrew 
Gemmel: a tall well-formed old man, who is be- 
lieved to have been the original of Scott's Edie 
Ochiltree. About the end of the last century, he 
was occasionally seen in the South of Scotland ; 
and it is told of him that, in one of his wandering 


journeys, being at Kelso, and wishing to cross the 


Tweed in a ferry-boat — the bridge being broken 
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—the ferryman refused to take him, as he had 
not wherewithal to pay his fare. “ Weel a weel,” 
said he, “it’s a’ ane to Andrew, I sall e’en gae 
round by Mewros” (Melross, about twelve miles 
higher up the river). “It’s a’ ane to Andrew.” 


J. Mn. 

VeRIFICATION Or REFERENCES, ETC. (2 S. xii. 
289) — 

“Solus non est cui Christus in fuga comes est.” — Cy- 


priani Epistole, lvi, p. 91. Paris, 1726. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Peter Watkinson; Owtrem Famity (24 S. 
xi. 278.) — Inquiry was made as to a “ Peter Wat- 
kinson” of Edlington in 1675. Is he identical 
with Peter Watkinson who was “Minister of 
Wirksworth,” and is believed to have died in 
1688? Whom did the above Peter W. marry? 
Do the registers of Edlington or Wirksworth af- 
ford any intelligence respecting him? The last- 
named married Elizabeth, daughter of Gilbert 
Heathcote (grandfather of the first Baronet of 
London), by his wife Elizabeth Owtrem. He is 
described as above in the records of the College 
of Arms (vol. K, 9, p. 133), and I shall be glad 
to learn what were the arms, and any account of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








the family of Owtrem, Ultrem, or Outram, who | 


were of Dronfield in Derbyshire, and were of 
consideration there at one time, two of the name 
being returned among the gentry of Derbyshire, 
temp, Hen. VI. Henry W. S. Taytor. 





Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Domestic Life in Palestine. By Mary Eliza Rogers. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

We have in this interesting volume far more detailed 
views of the iuner phases of Oriental Domestic Life than 
any which have yet been exhibited. The writer resided 
for a very considerable time with her brother, who held a 
consular appointment in the country, and she was thereby 
enabled to mingle freely with people of all creeds and 
classes, and to become daily more and more familiar with 
their habits and mode of thought. With these advan- 
tages added to considerable power of observation, and a 
facility of conveying her own impressions very vividly 
to the minds of her readers, it will readily be believed 
that Miss Rogers has produced a volume which will not 
only be read with interest at the moment of publication, 
but will, we believe, be hereafter regarded as an authority 
on the subject of social and domestic life in the East. 


The Koran translated from the Arabic, the Suras ar- 
ranged in Chronological Order ; with Notes and Index. By 
the Rev. T. M. Rodwell, M.A. (Williams & Norgate). 

Our sinecure city benefices would have escaped much 
animadversion had all their occupants employed the 
comparative leisure of their position with as much indus- 
try as the Rector of St. Ethelburga. Mr. Rodwell here 
Presents us with an entirely yew translation of the Koran 
from the Arabic, which differs from Sale’s well-known 
version, in adopting not the traditional arrangement of 
the chapters in use among the Mahometans, but the 
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chronological order in which they have been arranged 
by the modern criticism of Europe. The plan has its 
advantages, and serves to exhibit the gradual develop- 
ment of religious opinion in Mahomet’s mind ; the trans- 
lation is executed in a scholarlike way, and represents, 
better than Sale’s translation does, the rhythmical struc- 
ture of the original. Yet we hardly think it will super- 
sede the elder version in popular estimation; the chaos 
of confusion in which the contents of the Koran lay was 
a characteristic feature of the book; and a conjectural 
re-arrangement of the Suras may perhaps present us 
with the most lucid view of the doctrine of Islam as it grew 
up in the mind of its founder, but it deprives us (to the 
same extent) of the historical Koran of Mussulmen. 


John Rogers, the Compiler of the First Authorised Eng- 
lish Bible, the Pioneer of the English Reformation, and its 


first Martyr: Embracing a Genealogical Account of his 


Family, Biographical Sketches of some of his principal 
Descendants, his own Writings, &c. Sc. By Joseph Samuel 
Chester. (Longmans.) 

The above comprehensive title describes very com- 
pletely the character of the volume, with which an Ame- 
rican descendant of this Protestant martyr here pre- 
sents the English public. No pains seem to have been 
spared in the search for original sources of information. 
The authority of the Book of Martyrs is contemptuously 
thrown overboard. Rogers’s own account of his examina- 
tions is given from the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 
Museum ; other contemporary documents are printed, and 
the life and character of the Reformer has here received a 
far more complete investigation than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon them. 


Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. By Henry 
G. Bohn. Part VII. (Henry G. Bohn). 

In the present part, Mr. Bohn avows that he has found 
it desirable to abandon his original plan of limiting all 
additions to the pegs originally provided by Lowndes; 
and to introduce Bibliographical Notes of writers of mark, 
who commenced their literary career before 1834. Un- 
der this new arrangement we have in the part before us, 
in addition to various articles of considerable length 
which fall properly within its limits (that is to say, be- 
tween the letter P—- and Reid), a very full notice of Lord 
Macaulay’s various publications and contributions to pe- 
riodicals, and a similar notice of those of Thomas De 
Quincy. Among the most important articles in the pre- 
sent portion of Lowndes, are those under the heads Par- 
liament, Pope, Prayer, Primers, and Public Records. 

The Book of Familiar Quotations ; being a Collection of 
Popular Extracts and Aphorisms from the Works of the 
best Authors. Third Edition. (Whittaker & Co.) 

This useful little volume it will be seen has reached a 
third edition. It is considerably enlarged, and, as in a 
work like the present, where the source of every quota- 
tion is accurately and precisely described, its utility in- 
creases with its enlargement, the present edition of The 
Book of Quotations may justly be pronounced to be “ en- 
larged and improved.” 

Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Eurly 
Life of John Wesley. From an Original MS. in his own 
Handwriting never before published. Second Edition, To 
which is added, a Review of the Work by the laie Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. (J. Russell Smith.) 

Whatever doubts as to the genuineness of this strange 
narrative might have been felt when it was first pub- 
lished in 1848 (but which doubts did not prevent the 
edition of 500 copies being rapidly disposed of), there 
can now no longer be a question as to its authenticity. 
Mr. Hunter’s critical examination of the statements con- 
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tained in it, by the test of other and creditable sources 
of information, clearly establishes the truth of this strange 
little creditable to the memory of the re- 
extraordinary conduct forms the 


history: so 
markable man whose 
subject of the narrative 

The U lers of the Invisibl ‘orld. Being an Ace: 
of the 7 ls of set l Witches lateli ered ut d in 
England. By Cotton Mather, D.D. To 1 
“ 4 Farther Account of the Tryals of the Ne 
Witches.” By Increase Mather, D.D., President 
vard College. (J. Russell Smith.) 

These two remarkable contributions to the terrible 
witcheraft ce 1 i prevailed in New England, 
have now become re their original editions, that 
Mr. J. I certainly good judg- 
ment in adding the the valuable cheap 
reprints which | publishing under the title of the 
Library of Oid Auth h very important 
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